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HONGKONG’S TRADE 


A study of the returns of the Colony’s trade for 
September dces not as yet furnish much_ ground for 
optimism in regard to any rapid recovery. It is, however, 
permissible to hope that the increase of 6.9% in the total 
value of merchandise imported and exported during the 
month which amounted to $471.7 million as compared with 
$441.2 million for August, although slight, may mark a 
turning point in the steadily falling figures that have 
hitherto marked the progress of this year. 


Trade with China still continues to be a difficult pro- 
blem and full of unpredictable intricacies. On more than 
one occasion Hongkong exporters have found it impossible 
to complete all the orders received from abroad for China 
produce, owing to lack of supplies. In some instances this 
has been due to the deliberate withholding of shipments 
by the mainland authorities, in an endeavour to force up 
prices which in order to compete with world prices had 
fallen below what they considered an economic level; in 
others, the particular commodity required was not forth- 
coming owing to an unaccountable failure on the part of 
the suppliers in China to furnish it, possibly owing to lack 
of incentive, or as a result of a shortage of transportation 
facilities, no one could tell. At any rate, it forms a sad 
commentary on China’s trade that whereas for the month 
of December 1952 imports into Hongkong of China produce 
had reached an amount of $100.5 million or 25.9% of the 
Colony’s total imports, by September this year the figure 
had dropped to $53.2 million or only 21.9% of the total. 
Similarly, exports to China suffered the same fate, falling 
from $76.5 million in December or 26% of the total ex- 
ports, and $81.8 m. in January, to not more than $25.3 m. 
in September or 20.5%. 


A sense of frustration is no doubt inevitable where 
dealings with China are concerned; not only do politics and 
trade controls interfere, but the flow of goods is too often 
hampered by unnecessary restrictions imposed by the main- 
land authorities themselves, coupled with what seems to 
be needless red tape. Further, the embargo by the United 
Nations, which has been loyally observed by Hongkong, upon 


IN SEPTEMBER 1953 


the despatch of strategic goods to China as a result of the 
invasion of South Korea, coupled with the prohibition in 
the United States against imports from China, hit Hongkong 
severely. The effects are clearly visible in the Colony’s 
trade with China, which showed considerable fluctuations in 
the period Jan.-Sept. from 1951 to this year: 


Imports Exports Total 
Jan.-Sept. (In Dollar millions) 
583 319 902 
660 435 1,095 
Possibly, and perhaps this is not too bold a con- 


jecture, when Korea has been allowed to settle down peace- 
fully once more the Peking Government will turn to the 
vast problem of rebuilding China and many restrictions that 
at present hamper trade will be removed. 


Another country found difficult to deal with, but from 
entirely different causes, is Indonesia. A favourable mar- 
ket exists there for Hongkong exports, but unfortunately a 
serious lack of foreign exchange has led to heavy curtail- 
ment of imports into that country. This is naturally re- 
flected in exports from Hongkong to Indonesia, which de- 
clined from $21.4 million in August to only $8.8 m. in 
September, the lowest figure reached since 1950. 


However, turning from this gloomy side of the pic- 
ture, it is satisfactory to know that by the exercise of 
patience and goodwill on both sides the deadlock in USA- 
Hongkong trade which resulted from the embargo upon 
the former’s trade with China, is being resolved. Certain 
items that can be produced in other countries than China 
or are grown in the Colony itself have now been re- 
leased, under certification, from the list of prohibited im- 
ports into the USA and it is hoped that more will soon 
follow. This has given an interesting impetus to the 
agricultural economy of the Colony, and as a result addi- 
tional preducts are being grown in the New Territories 
to take the place of those formerly imported from China. 
Seagrass, for example, hitherto an unnoticed item for ex- 
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port is now being produced on a significant scale; water 
chestnuts have come into favour; and it is anticipated by 
the HK Department of Agriculture that “many other varie- 
ties of crops will be: grown and exported through the same 
channel.’’ Hampering to farmers and discouraging them 
from planting fresh crops is, to quote from the annual 
report for 1952/3 of the Dept. of Agriculture, that “delays 
in decision by United States authorities are hindering the 
development of new crops for which opportunity now exists. 
Few farmers are prepared to take risks in planting a crop 
with a long growing period unless they know it will be 
marketed; long delays may lead to a lost season.” How- 
ever, this difficulty will undoubtedly be overcome in due 
course and then further agricultural developments may be 
leoked for in the Colony. 


Justification exists for the hope that exports to the 
USA will improve considerably. There is certainly much 
leeway to make up, as for Jan.-Sept. of this year . goods 
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shipped to that country only amounted in value to $47 
million, whereas for the same nine months of 1952 the 
total was $98.8. million. 


In order to fulfil contracts with the United States, 
Hongkong exporters have been obliged to look outside the 
Colony for many items not produced locally. Thailand is 
one of the countries to which recourse has been had, and 
it is therefore only to be expected that imports from that 
quarter should show an increase. These rose in September 
to $39.8 million, or by $8.8 m. above those for August, the 
largest increase for imports from any individual country. 
For the period Jan.-Sept. of this year, imports from Thai- 
land amounted to $246.6 m., as compared with the amount 
of $166 m. for the same period in 1952, an increase of 
48%. Exports to Thailand also rose noticeably being valued 
at $28 m., a higher figure than for any month of recent 
years with the exception of May 1952 when they reached 
$37 m, 


FROM FIVE POISONS TO FIVE INVESTIGATIONS 


The Communist papers in China recently gaye an in- 
teresting description of how the Party set to work to revive 
private enterprise after the activists and hoodlums employed 
in the “five-anti’? campaign, which terrorised the merchants 
and managers, had paralysed both industry and commerce. 
The campaign induced a “leftist’’ mood among some of the 
workers, with disrespect for the three rights of the capi- 
talists. Some freely put up their own wages and demanded 
a share in past profits. Some of the younger workers said 
it would be better to ruin private enterprises so that they 
could be taken over by the State. Certain capitalists,- in 
turn, adopted go-slow methods, refused to attend to busi- 
ness, and sought only to sack the workers, terminate their 
businesses, and “close their doors in peace.”” Some of them 
even told the Communists that the factories belonged to the 
people, so why should they care about them any longer? 
When they heard of some concerns that had actually closed 
down, they rushed over to study their experience in obtain- 
ing permission to abandon business! Thus wages were 
suspended as well as operations, and meals were no longer 
provided for the workers. Relations were tense between 
capital and labour, and even between private enterprises 
and the State. 


In this state of anarchy and economic paralysis the 
Party and Government had perforce to step in vigorously. 
They adopted the formula of “depending on the workers, 
uniting the capitalists, increasing production and practising 
economy, thus benefitting both labour and capital.” In pri- 
vate enterprises the capitalists and labour had to consult 
each other—whereas in State enterprise the workers, being 
the “owners,” had to obey the authorities. In the private 
enterprises the workers were told they must assume respon- 
sibility for successfully carrying out production. 


In Wuhan, a Committee for Production and Economy. 


was set up as the leading unified body under the direct 
leadership of Municipal Party Committee, and all depart- 
ments connected with private enterprises were required to 
send responsible comrades to take part in it. This com- 
mittee recruited cadres and gave them a short period of 
training in the new policy and then sent them out to the 
districts in teams according to industry, commerce and 
handicrafts. The big teams had smaller teams, with the 
factory as unit. The technique of getting the wheels turn- 


ing again was in fact very similar to that adopted in stop- 
ping them in the drive against the “five poisons’ of the 
bourgeoisie. 


The teams penetrated to the workers and effected closer 
relationship and the job of building up production ideology 
began. Education in class policy concerning the “three 
rights” of the employers and the “four rights’ of the 
workers was then applied. The former consist of the rights 
to property, to operate and manage, and to control per- 
sonnel; the workers’ rights consist of the right to offer 
suggestions, to protest, to supervise, and to accuse. These 
two sets were upheld, but the capitalists’ rights were con- 
ditioned by those of the workers, they were not absolute. 


The next step was to conduct the “three investigations 
and five investigations and to correct defects as soon as 
they were detected.’’ The first three related to waste, pro- 
duction conditions, and systems of operation and manage- 
ment. The five investigations were conducted in factories 
and shops where the workers were not united among them- 
selves or where labour discipline was slack. There they 
added investigation of conditions of unity and of the labour 
attitude. The serious condition of waste uncovered also in- 
fluenced the workers. Finally, the third step consisted of 
formulating plans and concluding agreements. The capi- 
talists suggested methods for improving management and 
operation, and the workers launched in turn labour emulation 
campaigns. The original one-shift system was changed to 
two shifts and the two-shift system to three shifts, the system 
of piece-work was adopted with the system of reward and 
encouragement. At the end of an experimental period a 
new collective agreement was signed. The consolidation of 
achievements mainly referred to the reform and perfection 
of trade union organizations and the development of Party 
and Youth League organizations. 


It is claimed that as a result of the drive there was 
improvement in output and in quality, labour-capital rela- 
tions were bettered, as were also relations between private 
enterprises and the State. Yet a little good sense would 
have shown that this could have been done without the 
violent five-anti campaign which did so much damage that 
the whole country had to work double time in the last 
half of the year to restore the economit activity of the 
first Half. 
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WATER CONSERVANCY IN CHINA 


The one great aspect of constructive work which 
still stays outside the arena of party and other polemics 
is the tremendous amount of work done by the water 
conservancy Ministry. Apart from the large-scale schemes 
like the Huai, Mid-Yangtze, Yungtingho and other projects, 
a vast amount of work was done all over the country- 
side. 


In his report at the 186th meeting of the GAC on 
farmland water conservancy work, Minister of Water Con- 
servancy Fu Tso-yi pointed out that marked effects of the 
water conservancy works have been developed on the restora- 
tion and development of agricultural production. He said 
that in the past years in China, 3,100,000 small dams, ponds, 
and culverts were built; 730,000 wells were sunk; 214 large 
irrigation works were built and restored; 31 operations of 
water draining were carried out; water pumps of 23,000 
horsepower were added; irrigation and management of 
ditches were broadly reformed, the irrigated areas were 
expanded by about 46,000,000 mow; and irrigation and 
water-draining installations were reformed in the existing 
210,000,000 mow of land. 


His report stated that due to the low cost and great 
effects, the small water conservancy works of a mass nature 
registered great achievements. In South China in the past 
years, the people were extensively mobilized to build water 
conservancy works, thereby improving the conditions of 
draining water and irrigation and further ensuring agricul- 
tural production in a specific area. In Hunan province, 


owing to the restoration of ponds and dams with all efforts 


in the past three years and the promotion of the respon- 
sible management system, water was accumulated in good 
time, austerity implemented, and manpower saved. In the 
winter of 1952 and the spring of 1953 in Hupeh province, 
60,000 water-acecumulation works were built through relief, 
thereby eliminating the menace of drought from 2,800,000 
mow of land. In East China, the construction of ponds, 
dams, culverts, floodgates, dykes, and dredging of rivers 
were carried out, involving 500,000,000 cubic metres of 
earth and reducing the drought disasters. 


In North China, water-wheels were increased by 130 
percent and above, and the number of wells was also in- 
creased on a large scale. Further, as a result of the irriga- 
tion carried out by the people through mutual aid and co- 
operation, the irrigation capacity of each well was raised. 
In middle Hopei and North Honan, through the use of 
subterranean water for irrigation, large areas of farmland 
have been converted into irrigated land. In some hsien, 
90 percent of the farmland have been benefited by the 
water conservancy works. In large parts of the Northwest 
region, where the lack of water conservancy works would 
mean no agriculture, the local governments have paid great 
attention to develop water conservancy. Up to the end of 
1952, 8,600,000 mow of irrigated land were added, con- 
stituting 34 percent of the original acreage of irrigated 
land. 


With regard to the construction of large-scale irriga- 
tion works, those damaged before 1949 and some unfinished 
have been either restored or renovated, and a number of | 
large irrigated areas have been set up. The construction 
of numerous items of work has been completed in Panshan 
and Tungliao river in the Northeast region; 22 pieces of 
irrigation works, large and small, were built in North China, 
including those on the Hsiao river and Huto river in Shansi 
province; the silting irrigation works in Shangchien river 
and Hun river, and the water-pumping irrigation works on 
the coast of Pohai and along the Shihtsin canal, can each 
irrigate 50,000 to 300,000 mow of land. These have now 
benefited over 4,100,000 mow of land, thereby raising the 
volume of wheat and cotton output and expanding the rice- 
growing acreage. 


In the Northwest region, with the construction of the 
Lohui canal completed 400,000 mow of land have been irri- 
gated. The Sinkiang military reclamation units have built 
the Hungyenchih, “August 1”, and “40th Regiment” re- 
servoirs, and other ditches, thereby adding over 600,000 mow 
to the farm acreage. 


In Honan province, the Kuangli canal has been reno- 
vated, thereby restoring 400,000 mow of irrigated land. 
The first phase of work to conduct water of the Yellow river 
to benefit the Wei river was completed in 1952, and 280,000 
mow of land have been irrigated. This is an unprecedented 
task of conducting the water in the lower reaches of the 
Yellow River for irrigation. The construction of the Touhui 
canal in Hunan province, Peiliao canal in Kiangsi province, 
and the Ma dam in Kwangtung province has been com- 
pleted, benefiting many farmlands. 


In East China, over 10 giant construction works have 
been built, including the Tungkung dam in Anhwei province, 
Huhai ponds in Chekiang province, and Lienping creek in 
Fukien province. These have developed comparatively good 
effects on the irrigation of rice land. 


The report further pointed out that in the 1953 and 
future farmland water conservancy work plans, emphasis 
should be laid on the development of small water conser- 
vancy works of a mass nature, the readjustment of existing 
water conservancy installations, strengthening of irrigation 
management, development of potentialities, expansion of 
irrigation and water-sluicing acreage, and increase of food 
production. 


The report considered that in order to solve the pro- 
blems of drought and flood, the agricultural, forestry, water 
conservancy, and scientific organs should draw up a com- 
prehensive, long-term plan with concerted efforts for co- 
operation. On the basis of the significance of the scattered 
peasant economy in the existing rural villages and the con- 
ditions of the existing State financial power and industriali- 
zation, it is most effectual to develop small water conser- 
vancy works of a mass nature. This should be taken as 
one of the keypoint tasks by the water conservancy organs. 


SHANGHAI INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Shanghai today accounts for one-fifth of China’s total 
industrial output. China’s biggest city contains one-third 
of the nation’s machine-building industry. Shanghai has 
developed a machine-tool base turning out machines vital 
to China’s industrialisation that were never produced there 
before. Giant cranes, lathes, conveyors, turbine genera- 


tors, grinding and milling machines, ore dressing machines, 
vacuum filters, rolled steel products and dam sluice gates 
head the impressive list of new products. 

Shanghai is now capable of mass steel production, 
although in 1949 it had only one small open hearth furnace, 
and its rolling mills were dependent exclusively on scrap 
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iron for raw material. An index of this rapid industrial 
expansion is provided in the following figures. Taking out- 
put for the first seven months of 1952 as 100, in the cor- 
responding period this year, rolled steel production stood 
at 205; generators at 238; copper wire 221. Freight ship- 
ments from Shanghai for the first half of this year were 
up by 77 per cent compared with the first six months of 


1952. 


Anshan, the Northeast’s pace-setting steel centre, has 
received 1,000 tons of generators, pumps, crushers, cables 
and automatic equipment from Shanghai since the begin- 
ning of the year. Shanghai-made telephone wire has open- 
ed telephone lines between Chungking and Tihua, a dis- 
tance greater than from Paris to Moscow. Sluice gates 
weighing an aggregate of 3,000 tons were supplied to the 
Huai River project and the Kwanting Reservoir near Peking 
from Shanghai. Over 70 kinds of rolled steel products 
turned out in Shanghai this year have met the needs of 400 
mines and industrial enterprises throughout the country. 
Light rails from Shanghai have been laid in the dense forests 
in Northeast China. 


This year, Shanghai is producing enough machine tools 
to equip at least thirty machine-building plants, each with 
an annual capacity of 450 to 500 laihes. In addition to 
providing giant electrical equipment for the nation’s major 
mining and industrial areas, Shanghai has turned out 
thirty sets of power equipment, complete from turbines 
to transformers and wire. Each set can supply electricity 
for a town of 30,000 people. 


Enough cable and wire to circle the equator twice 
has already been produced this year. One of Shanghai’s 
biggest State-owned generator plants in the first eight 
months of this year more than doubled its last year’s out- 
put of generators. And in 1952, its production was 48 
times the annual output under the Kuomintang. 


Private industry is getting its fair share of Shanghai’s 
industrial boom. Supplied with raw material by the States, 
and working on State contracts, private business will turn 
out five times as much building construction machinery 
as last year. The State is almost tripling its orders for 
machine-tools from private industry. These orders, up 
from 1,300 last year, are even being farmed out to producers 
of textile machines, who are converting part of their plants 
to fulfil the contracts. 100 new private electrical machinery 
plants opened this year because of heavy orders. 


Shanghai is retaining its place as a traditional light 
industrial centre, while bringing its production in line with 
the heavy industrial needs of China’s first five-year plan. 
Shanghai accounts for nearly half of the nation’s spindles. 
Its output of yarn was 15.5 per cent greater and piece- 
goods 16.5 per cent greater in the first seven months of 
this year than the corresponding period last year. Every 
one of China’s 500,000,000 people will be able to have 
one suit of Shanghai-produced cotton goods this year. 
Shanghai’s two and a half times greater output of cigarettes 
this year over last will supply an average of two cartons 
of cigarettes per person. 


In addition, Shanghai has supplied 100,000 spindles for 
new textile plants in Honan and Hopei Provinces, which 
grow more than one-third of the country’s cotton. 


Precision instruments, X-ray apparatus and penicillin 
are among the more important accomplishments of the 
workers in Shanghai’s light industry this year. 


Shanghai is supplying skilled personnel for the country. 
Ten thousand engineers, factory directors and highly-trained 
workers for China’s first. mass-production automotive plant 
come from there. Anshan tapped some of Shanghai’s top 
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architects and steel experts to take part in its development. 
New highways and railways are taking their quota of 
Shanghai-trained specialists. Others have gone to the 
Northwest and Southwest, some even to Tibet. 


_QOn-the-job training is part of the regular schedule 
of -all Shanghai factories and plants to turn out needed 
personnel quickly. In addition, workers are attending 
Shanghai’s three new technical schools set up last year. 


The hard work of Shanghai’s 800,000 industrial workers 
and improved methods of production and management, are 
the secret behind Shanghai’s rapid transformation. Divi- 
sion of labour between factories has become greater and 
more precise, and, at the same time, there is much closer 
coordination among them. Each is assigned its sphere of 
production. Collectively, they are turning out complicated 
machines that could not be produced under the previous 
anarchy of production. Specifications have been standar- 
dised and quality norms set. 


Shanghai is far from having exheusted its production 


potential. Every day its industry keeps expanding to meet 
the pace of China’s ever-growing industrialisation. 


(Round-Trip tickets available for 30 days) 


EVE 


VERY 
TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 


EVERY WEONESON, 


_ Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD, and major tourist agents 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


PROBLEMS OF JAPAN’S REARMAMENT 


Japan is required to rearm herself under the provi- 
sions of the U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty and in view of 
the prevailing international military situation. It is not 
so easy for the Japanese Government to proceed swiftly 
and openly with its rearmament program for manifold 
reasons. National sentiment in Japan today is not ready 
for rearmament. Japan has now emerged from the post- 
war period of chaos, but the war taught the Japanese people 
that a war is not a paying business. They lost a big em- 
pire, and their home land and industries were devastated. 
Influences of the American occupation that Japan should 
become the Switzerland of the Far East, still remain in 
the minds of the Japanese people. In the earlier phase 
of the occupation, radical ideas, resembling those enter- 
tained by left wing Socialists, were imbued in the Japanese 
people, giving much incentive to labor unions. Moreover, 
a number of new systems were implemented including the 
Land Reform Law and a sweeping revision of the Civil 
Code, both of which have caused a collapse of the tradi- 
tional family system that formerly constituted the main 
pillars of the armed services as well as the social structure 
of the nation. Consequently, discipline has collapsed and 
the principle of group responsibility, which has formerly 
governed the Japanese people, crumbled. 


Another and still more important factor is the new 
Constitution which prohibits Japan from rearming. Al- 
though this new Constitution was a mere Japanese version 
of an American-given text, its provisions conformed with 
the sentiment among the majority of the Japanese in the 
days following the war’s ending and still asserts itself 
over the nation. It is difficult to induce the inherently law- 
abiding Japanese people (who still retain a part of this 
trait in spite of the present utterly shaken moral discipline) 
to rearm their country in a shady manner, against the 
Constitution that still stands unrevised, and further that 
it is quite doubtful whether this nation just at present is 
willing to alter the Constitution. 


Prime Minister Yoshida and his Administration are in 
a perplexing position in dealing with the rearmament issue. 
The Yoshida Administration has committed a big blunder 
in neglecting an educational campaign toward convincing the 
nation that it has become essential to rearm itself and to 
amend the Constitution. The failure of the Administration 
to wage this campaign has left the Communist and Social 
anti-rearmament movements in rampancy. 


INFLATION OR DEFLATION IN JAPAN? 


Inflationary and deflationary elements exist concur- 
rently in the Japanese economy today. Commercial banks 
generally deny the prevalence of an inflationary tendency, 
and assert that the present economic recession would con- 
tinue to mark the situation in the latter part of the current 
year. However, the stock market appears to entertain a 
view that inflation is in progress and will develop further. 
No precise judgment can be given as to which of these 
two views is correct, but a comparative examination of 
the elements upon which the divergent views are based 
respectively, reveals that there are a number of inflationary 
factors in the phase of public finances. Still worse is 
that the Administration has no definite policy of preparing 
to counter a possible inflationary development and that 
no ground has yet been laid for: monetary measures that 
may be required in combatting inflation. It is natural 
that a threat of inflation is felt in some sections. 


_ The biggest inflationary element is found in the large 
net Treasury disbursements, which are generally estimated 
at Y200,000 million. Bank of Japan officials estimate that 
net Treasury payments will be about Y80,000 million, 
whereas the Government is of the view that excess Treasury 
payments can be reduced to Y100,000 million through 
withdrawals of the specific Government deposits from banks 
and collections of the Bank of Japan advances to city 
banks. At any rate, sizable net Treasury disbursements 
would be inevitable during the October-December quarter, 


especially in view of the payments for the quota rice de- 


liveries, although it may be possible to modify the effect 
thereof by correct timing of the Government payments and 
adjustment of the Bank of Japan credit extension. 


Another inflationary element appears to be in a latent 
form in the inner part of the national economy. The 
mining and factory production has been showing an unusual 
expansion without strong backing of real demand, and an 
over-supply tendency has been accentuated. The composite 
everage index of mining and factory production in June 
showed a sharp rise of 20 percent over the figure for the 
corresponding month of last year. And particularly notable 
is that a greater increase has been witnessed in the pro- 
ducer goods and further that output of merchandise for 
domestic consumption has registered a broader gain than 
that of export merchandise. On the other hand, the in- 
creased wage rates have been worked to accentuate a ten- 
dency toward a “consumption inflation.””’ The fact that 
industrial investments have perpetually been kept on a 
relatively high level also constitutes an inflationary factor. 
Fresh capital: supplied by banks for industrial facilities 
during the first four months of 1953 amounted to Y140,000 
million, which means an annual figure of Y360,000 million, 
an expansion of 20 percent compared with the actual re- 
cord for 1952. 


A betterment of the earning position of enterprises 
anticipated on the basis of the Korean reconstruction special 
procurements and M.S.A. aids, the Government subsidies 
for shipbuilding and proposed bond issues are additional 
inflationary elements of important magnitude. 


In view of the above-enumerated factors, it is predict- 
able that an inflation in the latter part of the present year 
would probably assume a shape of finaneial inflation in its 
earlier phase and then develop later into an inflation of 
investments and consumption. This is a mere speculation 
based on different factors and it is. premature to assert 
that an inflation will definitely occur. 


Contrary to the foregoing observations, the existence 
of deflationary elements is not deniable. For instance, the 
United States economy may enter into a period of adjust- 
ments following the conclusion of: the Korean truce. It 
is also quite possible that a further slow-down of the re- 
armament programs in the United States and other coun- 
tries may intensify the deflationary development in the in- 
ternational economy and cause further slump of commodity 
prices, to bring forth a cut-throat price competition on 
world export markets. And the Japanese economy would 
not be allowed to take a course that differs from such 
international trend, although Japan today is in a some- 
what peculiar situation. A further deterioration of export 
trade may force the Japanese industries to undergo more 
thorough-going rationalization, including a reduction of 
employment. 

Some sections of the nation are inclined to choose 
a path leading toward inflation, forgetting the experience 
of the past. The Government has no definite policy of 
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countering a possible resurgence of inflationary forces. 
Inflation should be averted by all means, but the Govern- 
ment should make preparations for coping with a de- 
flationary development, as the Japanese economy 1S S80 
shallow that it cannot stand severe deflation, which would 
esuse a collapse of industries. 


TOKYO’S REHABILITATION 


Just eight years after the end of the war, a tourist 
in Tokyo notices practically no trace of the ravages wrought 
by the bombings. Tall business buildings and neat dwelling 
houses are growing everywhere and crowds of people are 
hustling in their daily pursuits where a desolate wilder- 
ness of rubble once covered vast areas. But prices are 
high, the housing situation is desperate, unemployed people 
are on the increase, 


Three months after Japan surrendered, a census taken 
in November, 1945 showed that Tokyo had a population 
of 3,450,000 or less than half the prewar figure. Today, 
it is more than 7,000,000, making Tokyo the third largest 
city in the world. According to the Population Problems 
Research Institute of, the Welfare Ministry, it may sur- 
pass the 10,000,000 mark by 1965. The Tokyo Metro- 
politan Assembly is year approved a budget of Y100,- 
000,000,000 to handle the affairs of the expanding popula- 
tion. 


More than 2,000 buildings of three or more storeys are 
being erected in Tokyo, while repair work is going on 
approximately 100,000 buildings of that description. But 
construction of dwelling houses for citizens is lagging be- 
hind. Of the 816,000 dwelling houses lost in the war, only 
about 90 percent have been rebuilt. At least 1,200,000 
housing units are required to accommodate the capital’s 
growing population. There are 283,000 families in Tokyo 
whose dwelling space per capita is less than four square 
yards, 

Although the Metropolitan Government, with a State 
subsidy, is building 11,000 units a year, it is inadequate 
to meet the desperate need. Perhaps the housing situation 
in Tokyo is the worst in the world. 


The Metropolitan Government opened up a total of 17 
employment stations in the city to provide jobs to its 
unemployed. At present, about 30,000 out of the total of 
some 40,000 unemployed persons registered with those 
stations are being employed daily in cleaning the roads, 
drainage work, garbage disposal and other sundry jobs. 

After the Korean truce, unemployment has been on the 
increase among university graduates in the city. In July 
this year, there were 31,000 people who were benefiting 
from the unemployment insurance system. 


Tokyo’s waterworks system was severely damaged in 
the war, with the result that 82 percent of the water sup- 
plied from the reservoirs was lost through leakage before 
reaching consumers. Subsequent repair work gradually im- 
proved the situation, the percentage of loss decreasing to 
30 in 1948, 20 in 1949 and 15 in 1950. 


The Tokyo population consumes a daily average of 
1,480,000 cubic feet of water. In summer, it increases to 
1,700,000 cubic feet, which is about the maximum its water- 
works system can supply. If the capital’s population in- 
creases to 7,260,000 in 1955 as anticipated, its daily need 
will be 1,890,000 cubie feet, which is beyond the present 
capacity. So the Metropolitan Government is endeavoring 
to speed its plan of adding two new reservoirs in the moun- 
tainous areas west of Tokyo. 


Tokyo consumes 615,600 kilowatt hours of electric 
power for lighting and 1,763,000 kilowatt hours for other 
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purposes. Those figures represent 8.1 and 10.3 percent, 
respectively, of the national total need. 


Of all households in Tokyo, 42 percent are using gas. 
The pre-war percentage was 65. However, the total supply 
amount already exceeds the prewar figure, consumption per 
family having increased greatly in recent years. The Tokyo 
Gas Company is accepting only a fraction of the many 
new applications because of its limited production capacity. 


Tokyo’s roads are notoriously bad. In the first place, 
only four percent of the entire area of Tokyo is occupied 
by roads, whereas European and American cities allot 30 per- 
cent of their total areas to roads. However, five high 
speedways, 34 avenues connecting the center of the city 
with the suburban areas and eight circular roads around 
the city’s center are nearing completion; as part of the 
five-year Capital City Reconstruction Plan launched in 1951. 


Meanwhile, the city’s gravel roads (which account for 
43 percent of all) are being paved. Of the total bombed 
area of approximately 40,000 acres, 49 selected sections 
in the busy parts of the city are being rebuilt under a 
special city planning program with a view to increasing 
civic convenience and beauty. 


Tokyo’s harbor and waterways were in a pitiful con- 
dition due to neglect in the war years. In the waterways 
east of the Sumida River, even passage by rafts was some- 
times impossible due to lack of dredging for many years. 
Postwar dredging and canal widening works, however, made 
a total of 200 kilometers of waterways available for passage 
by barges. Annually 2,700,000 tons of coal, lumber, fer- 
tilizer and sundries are being hauled via those waterways. 


Gigantic public works have also been in progress to 
divert flood waters of the Naka River into Tokyo Bay 
through a drain and to reinforce coastal embankments of 
Tokyo against high waves. 


Remarkable progress has already been achieved in the 
reconstruction of Tokyo harbor facilities. Under a five 
year plan started in 1948 and with a total fund of Y1,300,- 
000.000, three wharves have already been completed. One 
of them is capable of berthing two 10,000-tonners. An- 
other, which involved the reclamation of more than 50 
acres of land from the sea, makes it possible to bring 
directly to the capital 3,000,000 tons of coal a year aboard 
4,000-tonners. 


At present, railroads are being built to the wharves and 
freight-handling machinery is being installed. 


Rehabilitation of school buildings in Tokyo is sadly- 


lagging behind. There are still many primary and middle 
schools where pupils have to be divided into two shifts 
to use the limited space. Also there are school buildings 
badly in need of repairs or which are still used by U.S. 
forces. 


At the war’s end, Tokyo’s primary school pupils totaled 
260,000 and the schools lost in bombings totaled some 200 
acres in area. The number of pupils increased to 480,000 
in 1948 and 610,000 in 1950, making it necessary in many 
schools to give lessons outdoors. 


Although the 6,300 primary school classrooms in Tokyo 
in 1946 increased to 11,400 in 1952, the increase was 
far from being able to catch up with the increase in the 
number of pupils, which was at the rate of 60,000 to 
70,000 a year. Today, at least 4,800 more classrooms are 
necessary. 


An estimated 300,000 persons were killed in the bomb- 
ings of Tokyo. The burnt and destroyed buildings totaled 
about 800,000, the bombed area totaling 140 square kilo- 
meters. The end of the war found Tokyo’s downtown a 
desolate wasteland of rubble, sprinkled with gutted busi- 
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ness buildings and wooden shanties. Many lived in bomb- 
shelters. 


The Capital City Reconstruction Law, aimed to recon- 
struct Tokyo into a presentable capital of the nation under 
2 five-year plan, passed the Diet in 1950. Reconstruction 
in accordance with terms of the law got under way in 
1951, with a total fund of Y112,880,000,000. 


To date, however, only 20 percent of the program 
has been carried out and fear is being entertained that the 
rest of the program may not be realized due to lack of 
funds, in view of the strained Metropolitan finances. 


JAPAN’S OCEAN SHIPPING 


Ocean-going cargo vessels commissioned on both liner 
and tramp services in May were 257 vessels or 1,195,000 
gross tons, the former service comprising 126 vessels or 
602,000 G/T and the latter 131 vessels or 593,000 G/T. 
Oil tankers employed on overseas routes were 30 in number, 
registered 310,000 G/T. Traffic records in May including 
exports, imports and inter-foreign shipments reached a 
total of 1,090,000 tons, an increase by 11% over the pre- 
vious month, but a drop to 98% of the same month of the 
previous year. Exports representing 12% of the total 
volume carried dropped to 85.8% of April and to 99% of 
the same month of 1952; while imports which occupied 
75% of the total increased by 18% over April and decreased 
to 91% of the same month of 1952. Shipments carried be- 
tween foreign countries represented 13% of the total, re- 
gistering an increase of 78.4% over the same month of 
1952. Regular cargo vessels which are increasing in num- 
ber carried only 38% of the total, just the opposite situa- 
tion of prewar percentages of cargo carriage by regular 
liners and tramp steamers. 


Regular freighters showed an increased carriage of 15% 
over the previous month, while tramp vessels showed an in- 
crease of 4% only. Tankers carried 532,000 tons, or 72% 
more than the previous month and about 3 times as much 
as in the same month of 1952. Recently, oil companies are 
inclined to avoid the use of Japanese tankers and prefer 
employing foreign vessels. Japanese business circles are 
demanding measures to prevent the shutting out of Japanese 
tankers (Ratios of loading by Japanese tankers; 68.2% in 
October, 61.1% in November, 56.7% in December 1952, 
49.9% in January, 43.1% in February, and 36.1% in March 
1953). 


It has been decided that one-half of about 240,000 bales 
of raw cotton under the Second U.S, Cotton Loan to Japan 
would be shipped by Japanese vessels during May to Septem- 
ber. On the other hand, the Asiatic Navigation Company’s 
allocation of ships to Communist China ports proved un- 
successful, but the Formosa-Japan freight carrying arr nge- 
ment approved the Japanese carriers’ proportion of load- 
ing as 30% (40% in respect of sugar only) of cargo for 
Japan. On Japan-Korea regular routes twelve Japanese 
and two South Korean steamship companies are operating 
at present, chiefly carrying fertilizer, rehabilitation mate- 
rials and cement. 


In connection with ocean shipping rates, the Isbrandt- 
sen Line engaged in the New York service announced an 
increase in freight rates, but the conference lines took a 
countermeasure against this outsider by increasing the 
number of items on which free rates can be applied. The 
number of such free rate items reached 31 on June 17, 
1953. On the other hand, the India-Pakistan Freight 
Conference, for the present, abandoned free rates on May 8 
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and adopted a system of allowances for different rates 
charged by non-conference members. Further the con- 
ference decided to operate vessels by assessing the same 
rates as outsiders. 


In view of the intensified freight rate competition on 
overseas regular services, liner freight rates dropped to 
about 60-70% of those prevailing last year, until the Japan 
Shipowners’ Association announced that all the regular ser- 
vices were confronting the worst condition ever witnessed. 
On July 1, the eight Japanese member lines of the New 
York Freight Conference decided on the restoration of 
agreed freight rates. 


Shipping companies are experiencing’ difficulties in 
management and operation. Most Japanese shipowners rely 
on bank loans for more than half their funds for equipment 
and facilities. These are the major drawbacks which Japan- 
ese shipping and shipbuilding circles are facing; high money 
rates of about 10% per annum are charged on borrowings, 
whilst the redemption period is short; due to the high price 
of steel materials the cost of new vessels is about 20% 
higher as compared with foreign countries. 


Under the 1953 budget, government investments in 
shipping to the amount of Y22,000 million are envisaged; 
it was decided that the government would compensate the 
difference in money rates above 3.5% in respect of loans 
by the Japan Development Bank and above 5% for bank 
loans, and that the time of redemption would be extended 
to ten years. These measures taken for the furtherance of 
shipping in general may contribute towards strengthening 
the competing power of the Japanese merchant marine. 


PROGRESS CF JAPAN’S MOTOR VEHICLES 


The motor vehicle industry has been making remarkable 
progress. It showed the highest figures, in 1952, when a 
survey was made of the gross output in the machinery in- 
dustry. (The output figures came to Y96,000,000,000). In 
the face of keen competition of foreign-made cars, car- 
makers of Japan reduced the price, improved the quality 
and introduced new models, with a view to making up for 
the late start. 


With the rehabilitation in various Japanese industries 
almost completed and with the improvement in the standard 
of living in general, there has been a great demand for motor 
vehicles. A visitor to Tokyo will be astonished at the large 
number of motor vehicles on the streets of the city—cars, 
buses, trucks, motor cycles, motor scooters, 3-wheeled 
vehicles, etc. Most of these are of Japanese make. Re- 
markable is the progress made in buses. For the motor car 
industry, the National Security Corps of Japan is an im- 
portant source of demand. 


Since the outbreak of the Korean hostilities, the motor 
vehicle industry has delivered more than 10,000 cars to 
the United Nations Forces. Thus it has played an important 
part in the Korean military activities. However, the in- 
dustry no longer depends on this temporary source of de- 
mand. The progress made by the motor car industry is 
reflected in exports. The total of shipments to overseas 
markets during the year 1951, amounted to 626 cars, which 
figure increased to 865 cars in 1952. Inquiries continue 
to pour in from foreign markets. There is no doubt that 
exports will expand further. 


In the post-war period the motor vehicle industry was 
in a serious predicament. The effects of the shortage in 
materials was crippling, while electric power was short in 
supply. Machinery and equipment were gradually becom- 
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ing obsolete. Furthermore, the production of motor vehi- 
cles was restricted during the occupation. However, at the 
present time such bottlenecks and restrictions have all been 
removed and producers are now free to produce. Anti- 
quated machinery and equipment have been replaced by 


modern ones, and appreciable progress has been made: in 


quality improvement, efficiency, cost lowering, etc. 


Recently some Japanese makers have entered into 
agreement with their counterparts abroad to assemble cars 
in Japan. At the outset the cars have all been assembled 
with imported parts and accessories but plans are under 
way to use Japanese-made products. 


The output figures for 1952 did not vary greatly when 
compared to the previous year. However, had it not been 
for the power shortage and labor troubles last year, there 
is no doubt that production would have been boosted con- 
siderably. 


Appreciable results have been obtained in the field of 
exports. The actual showing made in 1952 is given below. 
The main markets for Japanese motor vehicles are For- 
mosa, Okinawa, Brazil and Thailand. . Once the task of re- 
habilitation in Korea is commenced, many Japanese motor 
vehicles will find their ‘way into that country. Even at 
the present time the ROK units are using many Japanese- 
made motor vehicles. 


Motor Vehicle Output in Japan 


1952 1951 
Battery-driven vehicles 30 124 
Motor Vehicle Exports 
(Jan.-Dec., 1952) 
Destination Trucks Buses Total 
U.S. Army in Japan eee 10(6,057) —(50) 10(6,107) 
ode 151(297) 91(79) 242(376) 
ee 294(138) 75( 7) 369 (137) 
Thailand 68 (40) 18(15) 86(55) 
27(—) —(—) 27(—) 
1( 1) --(—) 1( 1) 
Portuguese 20(—) --(—) 20(—) 


Remarks :—The figures in brackets denote the figures for 1951. 
The figures relating to U.S. Army indicate military procure- 
ment orders. 


DEPARTMENT STORES OF JAPAN 


Along the main streets of Tokyo and Osaka, as well 
as of other large cities in Japan, high-storeyed department 
stores unfailingly attract the attention of visitors. (In a 
country like Japan which is frequently visited by earth- 
quakes, limitations must be placed on the height of edifices). 
Japanese cities are featured by the large number of these 
all-round stores. 


These stores render top-grade service offering first- 
rate goods at reasonable prices. By holding exhibitions 
and shows that contribute to the elevation of culture, 
department stores serve the public, though it means con- 
siderable financial sacrifice to them, In this manner they 
endeavor to keep in close contact with the public. There 
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are throughout Japan 71 large department store corpora- 
tions, with a total of 44,915 employees and 181 depart- 
ment stores in all. In 181 department stores throughout 
Japan, the gross sales registered last year amounted to 
Y133,666,000,000 of which clothing represented 48.6%, 
sundry goods, 19.49% and household goods, 8.65%. The 
sales figures registered by the department stores in Tokyo 
correspond to nearly 40% of the total for Japan, while 
Osaka came next with 20%. In other words, the major 
portion of the sales has been dominated by the two large 
cities. 


Sales of clothing have been increasing by leaps and 
bounds since the year before last. The relative figures for 
last year showed an increase of 24.6% as compared to the 
year before last, and, while the purchasing power this year 
has shown signs of levelling off, the figures for April this 
year represent an increase of 14.3% as compared to the 
corresponding month iast year. [I‘or the department stores, 
clothing sales represent the barometer of business pros- 
perity, and reflect the soundness of home economy. Next 
to clothing, sales of household necessities and provisions 
have shown an increase of about 30%. Consumption power 
is on the road to recovery. As reflected by figures, the 
degree of recovery as compared to pre-war days is 90%. 


The structures of the department stores have been 
changed to the modern American style. For interior de- 
coration most of the stores now use fluorescent lamps, while 
wide escalators have newly been installed. Ample space 
has been taken between the counters to give shoppers plenty 
of elbow-room. Moreover, meticulous care has been given 
to the display of merchandise. 


A number of stores formerly confiscated by the Occupa- 
tion Forces have been returned. Immediately upon return 
of the property,. these stores lost no time in remodelling 
the premises. As a result they can now match other stores 
that have undergone renovation during the past several 
years. That these stores have completely been transformed 
and are starting out anew is a suitable illustration of the 
competition among department stores. 


The department stores periodically hold shows for the 
general public. To enable consumers to obtain their re- 
quirements on easy terms, studies are now being made to 
initiate the instalment paying system and sales on credit. 
Department stores have close ties with the press, radio and 
TV stations through which they maintain contact with the 
public in general. Through these organs department stores 
have implanted themselves firmly in the daily life of the 
people. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRUNEI 


Brunei, the small British protectorate in northwest 
Borneo, is now applying itself with commendable applica- 
tion to the problem of how to utilise the millions that 
have accrued to it over the past three years through 
royalties from the rich Seria oilfield. : 


A five-year plan has been drawn up to develop public 
services, agriculture and communications; the establish- 
ment of a development fund has been authorised by the 
Sultan and a development committee has been appointed to 
supervise the working of the plan. The Brunei State Trea- 
sury will provide an amount of Str.$100 million (US$33 
million) from the royalties towards the cost of develop- 
ment. 


Under the plan provision is made for building up the 
Brunei social services, improving education and child wel- 
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fare, extending the medical services, and greatly developing 
agriculture and communications as well as water and elec- 
trical supplies. It is also intended to establish a pension 
and allowances scheme for the old, orphaned, widowed, and 
disabled. In addition, the rubber industry will be modern- 
ised, irrigation dams will be constructed, new roads laid and 
ports improved and extended. The plans also include com- 
pletion of the Brunei town airfield and the introduction of 
town planning. 


In fact Brunei, with an area of 2,226 sq. miles occupied 
by a population of around 41,000, three-quarters of whom 
are Malays with Chinese forming the bulk of the remainder, 
now finds itself to be an extremely wealthy state with large 
funds at its disposal. The Seria oilfields have a daily yield of 
103,000 barrels and further expansion is contemplated. 


The accumulation of funds through royalties from an 
expanding industry could prove almost embarrassing to a 
small community, but the developments planned and to be 
put into operation with a minimum of delay are on sound 
lines as indicated above. At the end of the five years un- 
doubtedly there will be scope for continued planning. 


* 


HONGKONG FISHERIES 


The construction of a trawler for fishery research work, 
which is now near completion at the Hongkong & Whampoa 
Dock Co., Ltd. for the use of the recently formed Fisheries 
Research Unit of the Hongkong University, is a step forward 
in the research work being carried out in the Colony. This 
unit will work in conjunction with the Government Fisheries 
Department and should prove of assistance in the ex- 
perience that will be gained of local water life. 


Professor A. C. Hardy, Linacre Professor of Zoology, 
Oxford University, who is at the moment visiting the Colony, 
is giving a series of lectures on fishery research work which 
should add interest to a subject which has for long remained 
almost unexplored. The difficulty of obtaining knowledge 
of the many strange fish that are caught from time to time 
in waters close to Hongkong has aroused only a sense of 
ignorance. 


Professor Hardy’s remark that the Hongkong fishery 
is in the same state as it was hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of years ago is indicative of the absence of research work 
done hitherto. A study of fish life in Hongkong waters 
has long been needed. With the increasing population the 
demand for fish increases correspondingly. The Govern- 
ment Fisheries Department and the Hongkong University 
unit should complement each other. While the Government 
Department is more concerned with the fishers, their vessels 
and welfare, the University Unit can co-operate in the pro- 
motion and continuity of fish life. 


The fishing community is an important one and is 
growing. 446,494 piculs of fresh fish and 134,174 piculs of 
salt dried fish were marketed last year. Fresh fish has in- 
creased by 69,563 piculs and salt dried fish by 7,524 piculs 
over last year and the catch is the highest since the war. 
The advent of a Fisheries Research Unit is therefore pro- 
pitious. 


THEATRES IN HONGKONG 


Nearly 100 years ago the amateur stage groups in 
Hongkong were handicapped by the absence of a decent 
City Hall, said Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, and Dr. S. G. Davis when 
they continued their series of discussions on Hongkong 
over Radio Hongkong. The Amateur Dramatic Corps, 
founded in the Colony on December 18, 1844, by officers 
of the Garrison here, were the first amateur company to 
produce plays. Revived later, this group became the 
Amateur Dramatic Club, which lasted for nearly 100 years. 
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There was little in the form of entertainment in those 
days. The first theatre of some size in the Colony was 
situated in the old Club Lusitano, which was then on the 
present site of the Wah Kiu Yat Po. However, in 1860, 
the Theatre Royal of Canton was built, and the first two 
plays shown there were produced by members of the 80th 
Squadron, Royal Irish Fusiliers, 


Hongkong’s first City Hall was opened in 1869, by the 
then Duke of Edinburgh. The Theatre Royal of Canton 
could seat 569 people. It was run by private enterprise 
with a senior member of Jardine Matheson and Company 
as Chairman, 


Before cinema theatres came it was mostly touring 
companies from abroad that were depended on to entertain 
the public. The absence of a decent City Hall in the early 
days of Hongkong reacted badly on members of the public 
who tried to produce plays. 


The Hongkong Amateur Stage Club was a direct des- 
cendant of the Amateur Dramatic Club. When the A. D. 
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C. were well established here, other stage enthusiasts, 
wanting to start another play-acting group, did not want 
to interfere with the A. D. C. and so started the Hongkong 
Amateur Stage Club. Later the A. D. C. seeing that their 
contemporaries were doing well, decided to hand over what 
finances they had to the new club, and to let them carry 
on the traditions of the A. D. C. The Hongkong Amateur 
Stage Club hed produced more than 100 performances. 


The Bijou, situated at the end of Wyndham Street, 
on part of the site where the present King’s Theatre now 
stands, was the first einema theatre in Hongkong. There 
were now 30 cinemas in the Colony. 


There had not been much enthusiasm for music in 
the early years, but since the war the development of 
choral groups, orchestras and bands in Hongkong had been 
phenomenal. The Chinese had taken up Western music 
very well. | 


* * * 


HONGKONG’S PLACE IN THE FAR EAST 


The latest edition of the National Geographical Maga- 
zine contains an article, well illustrated, on “Our Navy in 
the Far East’ by Admiral Arthur W. Radford, new Chair- 
man of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff. Writing from the 
point of view of a visitor to Hongkong when stationed in 
Asian waters, Admiral Radford has described the Colony as 
a “thermometer under the tongue of Asia, indicating much 
that transpires behind the Iron Curtain.’”’ This terse com- 
ment cestainly gives a picture to which everyone must agree, 
of the importance of Hongkong as an outpost from which 
to observe the development of the communist trend of 
thought in the Far East. Visiting Hongkong, the Admiral 
adds, “you become aware of the Communist planning, begun 
years ago, that has won most of Asia for the Soviets.” He 
goes on to illustrate his point by picturing “the elaborate 
apparatus that extends from Moscow to communities all 
over Asia, a system of youth organisations, political com- 
missars, and study centres devoted solely to the communistic 
idea. And you wonder, how then to regain a friendly 
Asia?” The Admiral follows this up by pointing out that 
the answer lies “principally as a matter of ideas in our 
present relation with Korea, Japan, Okinawa, Formosa and 
the Philippines where abundant opportunities are to be had 
to demonstrate to Asians that our ideas are best.”’ Hong- 
kong may well be added to this list. It forms an admirable 
showcase for democracy, throwing a limelight on good 
government in face of many difficulties. 


The writer then returns to another aspect of Hong- 
kong’s position in the Far East. “It is a long way from 
Guam,” he writes, “but like every other man in the 
Far East those stationed in the Mariannas hope to make 
it.”” “The quiet, the good food and the European com- 
forts ... . The measured pleasant life of Hongkong’s 
European residents goes on seemingly undisturbed, despite 
the crowding of refugees and the foreboding hills of Com- 
munist-held China that overlook this teeming bit of Britain 
in the Orient.” The Admiral was so impressed by the 
thought of Hongkong as a pleasant break in the routine 
of naval life, that he overlooked somewhat the fact that 
the Colony has a dual role to play. 


Hongkong is unobtrusively defended gives no 
cause for disagreement. It lives under the British flag 
which spells freedom of ideas, and in this capacity it may 
harbour men of varied opinions with the proviso only 
that they do not break the law. Members of every con- 
flicting political party can indeed live in peace and com- 
fort in the Colony, so far as they observe the rules of 
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conduct laid down in a democracy, and do not create 
political unrest. Perhaps fortunately for Hongkong, the 
main and most stable part of its inhabitants, no matter of 
what nationality, is engrossed with thoughts of earning a 
livelihood rather than with being concerned with political 
views. Some of the residents see the Colony as a pleasant 
intermediate state of residence before arriving at a com- 
fortable retirement, others regard it as a refuge, others as 
a debating centre, while still others look upon it as a 
place where quiet planning may bear future fruit. 


Admiral Radford saw it as a pleasant enough place, 
although he could not forget those Communist hills on 
the border. On this point he certainly differed from the 
ordinary citizen, who in the main regards those hills with 
indifference, but should a qualm of uneasiness pass through 
their minds they can recall with relief of the varied and 
numerous defence lines that lie on the Hongkong side of 
the same hills. 


Turning to the countries bordering the Pacific each 
of which has its part to play in the Pacific area, Admiral Rad- 
ford pointed out that “Okinawa and Formosa are essential 
to the defence of the Japan-Korea-Okinawa complex and of 
the Philippines.” 


What part Hongkong is to play in the future he did 
not state, beyond appearing to be satisfied that “the Crown 
Colony should become a major rest and recreational centre 
for men and officers of the fleet.’ This comparatively 
small role has been filled for some time, but a more vital 
part to play surely lies ahead if and when the time 
comes in which to play it. Hongkong does not rely upon 
arms and munitions as its main defence, although aware 
of their importance. Its apparent ignoring of the Com- 
munist hills is not an underestimation of the position, but 
is due to a knowledge of Hongkong’s value to China as 
a supplier of much-needed commodities and as a convenient 
centre for trade. 


In the meantime, the businessman is willing to leave 
these vague queries and conjectures, knowing as none better 
that Hongkong is willing and able to help China in the 
process of rebuilding when given the opportunity to do so. 
With this thought in mind, trading continues in good years 
as in bad and all are at liberty to regard the Colony as a 
pleasant place, set maybe in a sea of trouble, but neverthe- 
less a quiet corner of the world where each is free to follow 
the line of thought he deems right. 


TELEVISION AND CRIME DETECTION 


The use of the television service for tracing the where- 
abouts of any person suspected of crime has now been 
instituted in England, and must eventually become one of 
the most reliable factors in tracing criminals as a con- 
sequence of the wide publicity involved. The number of 
calls at Scotland Yard by T.V. fans who think they 
recognise a criminal from the picture thrown on the screen 


‘will undoubtedly increase a thousandfold. The use of tele- 


vision for reproducing photographs must ensure a quicker 
method of detection than by the old limited way of placing 
details outside a police station. The general public will 
thereby be brought more generally into action, and must 
play their part in the detection of crime or become ac- 
cessory to it by withholding information should a criminal 
be reeognised. This may be unpleasant idea to many who 
would like to remain aloof from any thought of crime, 
but with the new method any person can become involved 
in its detection. 


Hongkong has not yet become acquainted with tele- 
vision but when it does, as must happen eventually, the 
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local police will have another arm supplied to them for 
the easier detection of criminals. Unfortunately amateur 
detection will increase also and any child having viewed 
the face of a “wanted” criminal on his home television 
set, may dream of detecting the criminal even as he walks 
the streets. There are unhappily two sides to every ques- 
tion, and the prospect of numerous young detectives en- 
deavouring to discover a ‘‘wanted’’ criminal might be 
extremely unpleasant not to say disastrous to many an 
innocent person. 


Petty thieves will fortunately not be pictured otherwise 
television would become absorbed by the police for the 
detection of crime. Thieving is due in large measure to 
lack of security and the fear of lack in general. Human 
beings are with few exceptions law abiding, and it is a well- 
known fact that given security petty crime becomes mini- 
mised almost to the vanishing point. This can once again 
be seen by the figures published annually by the local 
Police Headquarters, which show an increase of petty lar- 
cencies when times are bad and a reduction when working 
conditions are better and employment steadier. 


Television detection will not, however, be _ indiscri- 
minately employed but will only be utilised in the case 
of crimes of a serious nature. How long it will be before 
Hongkong can enjoy the amenities of television is not yet 
known but it has long ago made its appearance in Japan 
end must soon appear locally. 


* 


PROBLEMS IN INNER MONGOLIA 


The success of Chinese policy in Inner Mongolia and 
Suiyuan is of the utmost importance in relation to the 
rivalry between the Kremlin and Peking over the future 
of Outer Mongolia. The Chinese Communist Party bureau 
in Inner Mongolia issued a directive recently admitting that 
it is the universal tendency of all Government institutions 
and the majority of officials to belittle the Mongol language 
and to neglect its use. This was described as narrow- 
minded nationalism, harmful to the enforcement of the 
policies of the Party and the Government. The directive 
laid down eight concrete measures to be taken to improve 
the situation. They included the development of the study 
of the Mongolian language in a systematic and concentrated 
manner, written as well as spoken. Chinese participation 
is to be on a voluntary basis, except for those whose work 
calls for prolonged and direct contact with the Mongols, and 
for them it is compulsory. Work to eliminate illiteracy 
must be carried out also in Mongolia, and all primary 
text-books must be in Mongolian. 


The problem of providing enough teachers is airily dis- 
missed with the common Communist formula: it must be 
“solved in a planned manner.” All official documents and 
directives, moreover, have to be translated into Mongolian 
if they have any important bearing on the Mongols them- 
selves, and in the pasture lands and in areas where only 
Mongols live, the native language must be used as the 
principal one. The same applies to meetings. Registration 
forms and certificates are to be bi-lingual. More broadcasts 
must be given in Mongolian. At the same time more must 
be done to help Mongol officials who do not understand 
Chinese. On top of all this, the Mongolian tongue is to 
be used in short-term technical training classes in finance 


and economy, trade co-operation, veterinary science, health nae | 


and secretarial work. It is obviously a very difficult and 
complex problem, and one can well understand the Chinese 
officials in these dreary wastes deciding to take the easy 
way out by simply indulging in “commandism” in Chinese. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS OF JAPANESE ECONOMY 


The world-wide business inactivity is likely to con- 
tinue for some time to come. A favourable turn of 
Japanese export cannot be expected in the near future, 
Japan together with the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
the Netherlands and Venezuela are countries where gold 
and dollar reserves have shown a marked increase. In 
Japan, deficits in payment to sterling area due to a decrease 
in exports to and ap increase in imports from this area 
since the latter half of last year are being met by the 
dollar surplus earned from dollar areas. This dollar sur- 
plus, however, has not been derived from the merchandise 
trade, but is dependent upon the military spending of the 
United States. Foreign exchange receipts from export 
during the first half of this year amounted to $556.8 mil- 
lion, almost the same as for the latter half of the previous 
year, but a decline of $175.4 million compared with the 
same period of a year ago. The decline was attributed to 
smaller shipments to sterling area, whilst exports to dollar 
area, on the contrary, showed an advance. As regards pay- 
ment of import bills in comparison with the same period 
of the previous year, dollar area showed no marked change, 
whilst sterling and open-account areas registered a heavy 
increase; import payments to all areas exceeded receipts 
of export bills, as against excess receipts from sterling 
and open-account areas in the first half of the previous 
year. Excess payments in trade account during the fifst 
half of this year amounting to $493.1 million were mostly 
covered by excess receipts in invisible trade account of 
$353.5 million, the major part of which was accounted for 
by receipts from special procurements, the excess payments 
in total account being $139.6 million, as against excess 
receipts of $324.7 million in the first half of the previous 
year. 


The export which had shown a decline since March last 
year registered an increase of about $10 million monthly 
from May this year compared with the same period of 
the previous year. The declining tendency in exports has 
thus been almost checked, but trade has not yet recovered 
the level of the spring of last year. 


Exports during the first eight months of this year, 
based on customs house reports, totalled $816.2 million 
with a monthly average of $102 million, as against $873.7 
million with a monthly average of $109 million in the 
same period of the previous year. Imports during the same 
period totalled $1,557.7 million as against $1,315.6 million 
in the previous year. 


* * 


The index of production in the manufacturing industry 
has shown an uninterrupted increase from the beginning of 
this year, renewing a post-war record every month since 
March. The index in July (1934—36=100) was 171.8, 
showing an advance of 23% compared with the same month 
of a year ago. The advance in comparison with a year 
ago was far greater than that in the earlier months of 
this year. The index in mining declined further due to a 
continued smaller coal output, the figure for July declining 
by 5.1% compared with July of a year ago. Electricity and 
gas production registered a new high record in July, the 
index reaching 2.24 times the pre-war figure and showing 
an advance of 9.4% compared with same month of the 
previous year. 


The index of consumption for urban areas (19384—36 
==100) in July was 100.6, exceeding the pre-war level for 
the first time in post-war years and showing an advance 
of 25% compared with the same month of the previous year. 


Sales of department stores in July were 27.9% larger than 
in the same month of a year ago. A tendency of larger 
bonuses while only moderately increasing the base of wages 
has appeared, and the fact that June and July are the bonus 
season must be taken into account. The increase in domes- 
tic consumption has maintained industrial production at a 
high level. Special procurement contracts declined from 
the huge amount of $62 million in June and $81 million 
in July to $14 million in August. The aggregate total 
since the beginning of this year amounted to $380 million 
(including contracts on a yen basis and those for services) 
with a monthly average of $47 million as against $27 mii- 
lion in the previous year. Special procurements also con- 
tributed greatly to the advance in production activities. 


The employment index*for the manufacturing industry 
remained almost stationary with ups and downs after April 
this year, the July figure registering 104.2 (1947=100), 
an advance of 2.3% compared with the same month of a 
year ago. The index for mining continued to decline for 
more than the past one year, principally due to the de- 
pression in coal mining and the consequent personnel re- 
duction, the figure for July declining to 87.5, 6.8% less 
than for the same month of the previous year. A further 
decline is anticipated due to the recent discharge of per- 
sonnel by the large coal mining companies. 


The real wage index, adjusted by the consumer price 
index, for the manufacturing industry (1947=100) in 
July was 380.2, 5.1% higher than in the same month of a 
year ago, and the index for labour productivity in the 
manufacturing industry (1947100) was 459.1 in July, 
showing a gain of 20.1% compared with the same month 
of the previous year, 


The price movement showed a marked advance in 
August, the general index of wholesale prices (week ending 
June 24, 1950=100) reaching 157.1 toward the end of the 
month. This level was 3.4% higher compared with August 
last year and exceeded the peak of this year, 155.9, at 
the end of February. The advance was greater in con- 
sumer goods than in producer goods, and greater in raw 
materials than in manufactures; in comparison with August 
of last year, manufactures remained almost unchanged 
and semi-manufactured goods were lower, whilst raw 
materials and consumer goods were higher by about 10% 
and 13.2% respectively. This. advance was attributed to 
higher prices of timber and food due to flood damage in 
various districts after the end of June and abnormal weather 
conditions, and also to a marked advance in textile goods 
in anticipation of inflation. Prices of textile goods showed 
a decline due to intervention by the government, a prospec- 
tive increase in raw cotton and pulp imports, and reported 
consultations among rayon filament yarn manufacturing 
companies for an increase of production, but bullish specu- 
lative sentiment still prevails in the market. 


The Japanese economy has been supported so far by 
increased domestic consumption, a heavy increase in special 
procurements and quantitative expansion of foreign trade, 
particularly imports, which combined to maintain industrial 
production at a post-war high record. However, excess 
withdrawals of government funds under the provisional 
budget, a tendency toward concentration of large enter- 
prises and inactivity in the export trade have intensified 
difficulties of medium and small enterprises. The profit 
rate of enterprises as a whole declined through the rela- 
tively high cost of labour, raw materials and money. There- 
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fore, business activities in general continued to be de- 
pressed. 


The monetary stringency which prevailed during the 
first half of this year will be moderated through anti- 
cipated excess payments of government funds, amounting 
to about Y130 billion for the whole fiscal year and Y210 
billion for the October-December period, under the 
amended annual budget. As far as the current fiscal year 
is concerned, the evils which may arise from excess govern- 
ment payments are expected to be remedied by monetary 
measures, though fears are entertained of possible price 
advances following the enforcement of the budget which 
involves inflationary factors. The public concern is for 
the next fiscal year which may show an increase in view of 
probable expansion of defense expenditure. 


This country now faces the necessity of greater de- 
fense power on the one hand and the expansion of normal 
foreign trade on the other at a time when the world economy 
is not likely to improve in the near future. Efforts are 
directed toward avoiding inflation and promoting the finan- 
cial stability of enterprises without undue deterioration of 
the national standard of living. 


* * * 


A tendency toward a decline in imports and an in- 
crease in exports appeared from April this year. The 
trade balance which had continued to worsen since the 
latter part of the previous year showed some improvement. 
Foreign trade in July, based on customs house reports, 
amounted to $102 million for exports and $201 million for 
imports, with an excess import of $99 million. In com- 
parison with the previous month, exports decreased by 
11.8%, whilst imports increased by 2.1%, the excess of 
imports increasing by $18 million. 


By settlement areas, exports to dollar areas which had 
continued to increase for a long time in the past showed 
a decline of about $20 million or 31.7% compared with last 
month; exports to sterling area increased by about $7.5 
million or 27.7%, whilst imports from the same _ area 
declined by about $7 million or 10.4%, the balance of trade 
therefore registering a slight improvement. 


As regards trade by commodities, exports of cotton 
fabrics again reached 76 million sq. yds. after an interval 
of one and half years from June last year, and those of 
raw silk, cotton yarn, spun rayon yarn and silk fabrics 
turned favourable; iron and steel declined to 50,975 tons, 
the lowest record since August 1951, and machinery also 
showed a decline of about 60% compared with the previous 
month, reflecting a decrease in shipments of textile machines 
and vessels. As regards imports, food showed seasonal 
fluctuations, rice and wheat declining by half, whilst barley 
doubling. Another special feature was a decline by half 
in rayon pulp. Imports of other textile raw materials, 
iron ore, coal and petroleum showed little change, and 
those of hides and skins, soya beans and crude rubber 
still maintained an increasing trend. 


The shortage in sterling continues serious. As a 


result of the Anglo-Japanese Trade and Payment Agree- 
ment in April this year, SWAP transactions of £25 million 
were carried out, but owing to the continued adverse 
trade balance with sterling area, holdings of sterling de- 
clined from £89 million at the end of last year to £30 
million, the minimum amount necessary for foreign ex- 
change operations, at the end of April this year. The 
figure declined below this level recently, and SWAP trans- 
actions of £5 million each were again carried out at the 
beginning and end of August. As the first SWAP trans- 
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action of £25 million must be redeemed from November, 
and as present holdings of sterling are not sufficient for 
the settlement of imports under the April-September 
foreign exchange budget, there is a limit to further short- 
term financing of sterling. When negotiating the SWAP 
trangaction of £5 million at the end of August, the British 
authorities desired Japan to borrow long-term sterling 
funds from the International Monetary Fund. According 
to present regulations of IMF, the purchase of pound ster- 
ling with yen funds is limited to 25% of the subscription 
of $250 million, or £22.3 million during a year, and the 
re-purchase of yen funds shall be made in gold or dollars. 
Consequently, the government desires a revision of present 
regulations so as to re-purchase yen with sterling. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


The above suggestion to meet the shortage in sterling 
is of a negative nature. The normal expansion of ex- 
ports to sterling area and reduction of imports from this 
area are necessary. The rationalization of enterprises and 
a reduction of prices which are now higher than the inter- 
national level will be prerequisites for the expansion of 
exports. As regards the adjustment of imports, a reduc- 
tion of imports from a specified area to maintain equilibrium 
in the trade balance must be avoided in order to stabilize 
domestic prices and secure the supply of raw materials. 
Imports of non-urgent and unnecessary daily necessities, or 
those from countries where the trade balance is always 
unfavourable to Japan such as the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, India, etc. will have to be curtailed. 


ECONOMIC REPORT FROM TOKYO 


Notwithstanding caution against higher prices, the 
textile markets still kept a strong tone, reflecting scarcity 
of available gcods, and spot cotton yarns (20 counts singles) 
were quoted tempcrarily at the high price of Y113,000 per 
bale and rayon yarns (Viscose 120 deniers) at Y310 per 
lb. As the foreign exchange budget for the latter half 
of the current fiscal year was announced, cotton yarns 
slumped on futures and spot markets, followed by other 
textiles (month-end spot quotations were Y97,000 for 
cotton yarns and Y268 for rayon yarns). Raw silk alone 
showed further strength based on forecasts of short supply 
in the future (20-22s A-grade spot at last month-end was 
priced at Y248,000 per bale). 


Other commodities remained unchanged in general, 
with the exception of electrolytic ‘lead, which had jumped 
to Y210,000 (Y150,000 a month ago) per ton in the middle 
of the month owing to increased demand from the govern- 
ment and speculative purchases in anticipation of future 
price advances. It fell sharply to Y180,000 in reaction 
to the afcresaid announcement of the foreign exchange 
budget. 


Stock prices rose under the leadership of munition 
issues, which were bought up on expectations of the defense 
program taking a concrete shape. (On September 30, the 
Dow average of 225 issues listed on the Tokyo Securities 
Exchange advanced to Y450.87 from Y429.98 on the 15th). 


* 

The Government announced on September 28 its foreign 
exchange budget for the latter half (October. 1953-March 
1954) of the present fiscal year. Under this budget plan, 
total import of goods is estimated at $1,335 million ($1,502 
million for the corresponding period of the previous fiscal 
year), of which $721 million is for the dollar area, $282 
million for the sterling area and $332 million for the open- 
account area. Including the estimated invisible payments 
of $324 million, the budget totals $1,659 million (as against 
$1,899 million for the same period of the fiscal year 1952). 
It shows a fairly big reduction in comparison with a year 
ago, but as prices have declined, there would practically 
be no decrease in imports in quantity. 


Outstanding features of the foreign exchange budget 
follow: 


(1) Placing emphasis on the securing of raw materials 
for important export goods, policy has been maintained for 
restraining potential rise in domestic prices of goods from 
uneasiness in industrial circles about supply of raw 
materials, and from speculative buyings. 


(2) Import of non-essential or non-urgent goods, 
such as automobiles and luxury articles for daily use, has 


been restricted for the purpose of economizing foreign 
funds. 


(3) In view of the recent aggravation of the sterling 
position, import from the sterling area has been cut con- 
siderably. 


(4) Measures have been taken for the promotion of 
barter and intermediary trade. 


* * * 


The Government raised the producers price of the 
1953 crop rice to Y8,200 (Y7,500 last crop year) per 
koku (one koku equals about five bushels). This revision 
was meant to cover a decrease in farmers’ income due to 
poor harvest. In addition, the bounty for completion of 
quota rice deliveries was fixed at Y800 per koku (in 1952 
Y100), that for deliveries in excess of quotas Y2,700 
(Y3,000 in 1952) and that for deliveries of early crop rice 
at Y400-Y1,200 (Y300-Y1,000 in 1952) depending on the 
time of deliveries. A revision of the consumers price is 
under consideration. 


Due to the unseasonal cold climatic conditions and 
flood damages, rice harvest for the current crop year is 
estimated at only 58 million koku (8.7 million tons), or 
11% lower than the average year. Some cut in the quota 
rice deliveries may be needed. In such circumstances, the 
Government intends to suspend the Special Rice Collection 
System (permitting free sales after completion of the 
quota rice deliveries) for one year. 


* * * 


The Economic Deliberation Commission (consultative 
council for the Prime Minister regarding long-range econo- 
mic programme, etc.) regarding basic measures for the 
attainment of self-supporting economy, decided on ‘Three 
Targets and Four Principles for Economic Self-Support” on 
September 24. 


Three Targets:— (1) Establishment of normal foreign 
trade, promotion of export in particular. (2) Elevation of 
the degree of self-supply by means of developing indigenous 
natural resources. (3) Expansion of economic strength by 
means of accumulating capital. 


Four Principles:—*(1) Stabilization’ of Economy— 
stabilization of commodity prices above all; sound public 
finances to be maintained; and credit expansion to be 
averted. (2) Independence of each economic unit—State 
and local public bodies to adhere to a sound financial policy; 
enterprises to correct their capital structure and rationalize 
their management; and individuals to enhance their incen- 
tive to work and make efforts to increase savings. (3) Co- 
operation between labor and capital. (4) Promotion of 
technology. 
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THE TAIKOO DOCKYARD AND ENGINEERING 
COMPANY OF HONGKONG LTD. 


Any port that attracts many ships must have facilities 
available to care for their upkeep. It follows, therefore, 
that, in a port of the size of Hongkong, there should be 
a ship repairing industry, but it is less expected that, as 
is the case here, ship building and repairing should be its 
foremost industry. 


One of the two major Shipyards in Hongkong cele- 
brates its 52nd anniversary this year for it was in 1901 
that the Taikoo Dockyard & Engineering Company of 
Hongkong, Ltd., started to carve away a rocky hillside in 
Quarry Bay to provide a suitable site for their works. 
This task took 7 years to complete and it was only on 3rd 
October 1908 that the first ship entered their newly con- 
structed dry dock. In those days there were many who 
doubted the wisdom of the men who sponsored this project, 
even if few but admired their courage, and many wise heads 
shook again when, after the Japanese war, plans were ap- 
proved to go ahead, without hope of Reparations or Govern- 
ment Grant, with the reconstruction of a Yard almost de- 
relict as a result of’ bombing and neglect. 


Today, from outside, something of the effort that was 


involved and the success that has crowned it, is apparent - 


to even the most casual observer who passes Taikoo Dock- 
yard on his way through Quarry Bay by car or to and 


> 


from Lye-Mun Pass by ship. Inside the Yard, however, 
organised activity lends an air of permanence that makes it 
difficult to realise there has not always been a large in- 
dustry centred where the workshops are now sited. 


To the east lie the Ship building Berths, equipped 
with 20 ton electric cranes where ships of all types up to 
500 feet in length are built. From them the Motor Ship 
HENRIK, under’ construction for Messrs. Bruusgaard 
Kiosterud & Co., Drammen, Norway, was launched on 24th 
September, while her sister, HERVAR, is drawing near 
readiness for launching. Both are ships of some 2000 
tons deadweight capacity and are specially designed to 
suit the particular trade in which they will be engaged. 
They are of technical interest because a system of pre- 
fabrication of parts up to 15 tons in weight by means of 
electric welding was used in their construction. They are 
the first ships of any size to be built in Hongkong in this 
way. 

At the berth recently vacated by HENRIK, preparations 
are already under way for laying of the keel of a new 6500 
ton motor cargo ship. 


Adjacent to the building berths, lies the Joiner’s Shop 


with its sawmill and timber storage yard: a factory within 
a factory, equipped with the most modern plant, where every 
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form of furniture and wooden fitting for ships will be found 
under construction. 

Here also, are made the house furniture of the highest 
quality, which is becoming a feature of the best found 
houses and offices in Hongkong, bodies for motor trucks 
and a wide variety of things to which everyday use has 
accustomed us, such as, for instance, the fittings and coach- 
work for Hongkong’s popular tram cars. 


From the Joiner’s Shop it is a short step Eastwards 
to the giant new 150-ton crane on the sea wall at the fitting- 
out berth, now occupied by the recently launched HENRIK. 
She is there being prepared for the installation of her 
machinery while, not far off in the Engine Shop, Engineers 
are busy putiing the final touches to her 1500 b.h.p. Tai- 
koo/Sulzer engine which has been built under their super- 
vision and has just successfully run her shop trials. Again, 
through the engine shops, other engineers are working on 
the assembly of the Engine for her sister ship, while others 
ore still engaged on the preliminary work on the 4,500 
b.h.p. Taikoo/Doxford Engine to be built for the Motor 
Cargo ship previously mentioned. 


The building of new ships and their engines is, how- 
ever, only a part of the Dockyard’s work. This is quickly 
realised when, on leaving the engine shops, the visitor sees 
before him the dry dock and slipways which are used for 
under-water maintenance and repair work on the hulls of 
ships. The dry dock is 787 feet long and 93 feet 4 inches 
wide at the entrance, with a depth of water over the sill 
on Spring Tides of 34 feet six inches, Ships can be docked 
at any hour of the day or night and at any state of the 
tide. 


FAR EASTERN 
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Three slipways accommodate ships up to 430 feet in 
length and 4000 tons displacement. 


Travelling electric gantry cranes serve the drydock, 
slipways and the 3200 feet of deepwater quay. 


If the visitor is lucky in the timing of his visit, he 
may see one of the P. & QO. Liners, which are a familiar 
sight in the harbour—out of her element but with her fine 
lines in full view—in the dry dock undergoing running 
maintenance; or one of the graceful Liners of the Royal 
Interocean Lines. He is certain to see some of the tankers 
and coasters, whose trade is the lifeblood of*the community 
of Hongkong, under periodical repair. He may, also, see 
unfamiliar ships from other waters whose owners have sent 
them to Hongkong for repairs, attracted by the speed and 
standard of workmanship offered by her Shipyards, 


Meantime, between the ships under repair and the 
Engine Shops, there is a constant movement of large and 
small trucks carrying intricate pieces of machinery or elec- 
trical equipment for overhaul in the workshops. 


Behind all this lies a vast organisation of stores and 
the production of small mechanical appliances, for Ship- 
owners cannot afford to have their valuable ships lie idle, 
awaiting minor repairs. A successful Shiprepairer must, 
therefore, be able to produce at a moment’s notice any of 
the thousands of small items which are in the make-up 
of a modern ship. And not all ships come to the Dockyard 
for repairs: as soon as a ship ties up in Hongkong Harbour, 
the Taikoo Harbour Engineers are aboard her to make 
available their Harbour Repair Squads so that any minor 
adjustments may be made on the spot without interfering 
with the discharge of cargo, or delaying the scheduled de- 
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parture. Some idea of the scope of work carried out 
in ship repairing will be gathered from the fact that during 
the period January/June 1953, repairs were effected on 291 
ships in Hongkong Harbour and on 162 ships at the Dock- 
yard. 

All this work is under the supervision of technicians 
who have learnt their trades in the great shipyards of the 
world, and whose wide experience is here grafted on the 
innate skill of the Chinese craftsmen with whom they work. 
In close co-operation also work the Superintendents of the 
Shipowners, the Surveyors appointed by the Government, and 
the representatives of the great International Insurance 
Classification Societies. Thus, whatever problems may 
urise in connection with repairs to his ship, the Owner can 
rely on a wealth of practcial experience being concentrated 
on finding a solution to them, 

While work thus goes on, night and day, in the Yard, 
the question of healthy recreation for those who work in 
it, is not neglected. As the visitor leaves he will pass the 
Recreation Centre and Sports Ground where workers and 
their families congregate together for sports and entertain- 
ment. This not only gives facilities for entertain- 
ment end social life, but makes available to the families of 
the Deckyard workers medical treatment by the Dockyard 
Doctor in a Families Medical Clinic. 

For the men themselves, medical attention is available 
in the Yard’s Surgery and, where injuries are incurred, as 
is inevitable in their trade, provision similar to that now to 
be enforced in the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, has 
for many years been freely available. 

It is significant that this major Hongkong industry 
should be dependent on its ability to compete with the Ship- 
yards of the world, and it is a credit to an enlightened Gov- 
ernment that, realising its importance to the Colony as a 
whole, they have always given direct support to the big 
Yards in the shape of orders for all kinds of public work, 
while they have refrained from the sort of bureaucratic 
interference that could so easily take the edge off their 
ability to compete with Yards elsewhere. Thus, though like 
most other industries in Hongkong, the Dockyards are at 
present finding trade somewhat slack, they have the tools, 
the men and the experience to ensure that with the con- 


ENTERING THE TAIKOO DRYDOCK 
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tinuance of a stable and wise Government in the Colony, 
they can attract business to Hongkong on a sufficient scale 
to remain one of the greatest contributars to its financial 
stability. 
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THE HONGKONG AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


Before the Pacific War, Kai Tak airfield was smaller, 
but it possessed a well-built Government-owned aircraft 
hangar. The Japanese enlarged the airfield, and put in 
runways, but they also demolished the hangar, rebuilding 
a portion of it on a site off the airfield. 


Thus, after the war, there was not so much as a hut 
to provide for the complex engineering requirements of 
the increasing airline traffic. By 1950, the completely 
equipped establishment of Hongkong Aircraft Engineering 
Company Limited, manned by over five hundred trained 
technicians, offered another example of how private enter- 
prise in Hongkong is swift to meet the Colony’s needs. Two 
fine hangars with sixty-five thousand square feet of floor 
space, workshops covering forty-eight thousand square feet, 
and a main store building, with an area of twenty-four 
thousand square feet, stand where there was only the grass 
of the airfield in 1947. 


In that year, Jardine, Matheson & Co. Ltd., with 
initial technical assistance from B.O.A.C., launched Jardine 
Aircraft Maintenance Company. This Company set itself 
up in a wooden hut fifty feet by twenty, with two army 
tents, and embarked on a building programme. A first 
requirement was to provide proper facilities for the newly- 
founded local airline, Hongkong Airways, flying routes to 
Canton and Shanghai. A hangar and workshop were built; 


a store and office building, to one end of which was added 
the Control Tower that Government still rent and use. 


At the same time, the embryo servicing unit of Cathay 
Pacific Airways, the other local airline, flying routes to the 
south, was expanded to become Pacific Air Maintenance 
and Supply Co, Ltd., under the banner of Butterfield and 
Swire, with Australian National Airways holding an in- 
terest. Another hangar went up, and temporary buildings, 
originally used by the Fleet Air Arm Unit, H.M.S. “Fly- 
catcher’, were improved, adapted and equipped to serve as 
workshops and stores. 


These twe organisations grew and expanded side by 
side, until in 1950 agreement was reached to merge them 
into one Company, and Hongkong Aircraft Engineering Co. 
Ltd. came into existence, taking over the buildings, plant, 
equipment and skilled staff of the two parents. It was a 
grafting of two sturdy plants, and the graft took well. 


Now the Company provides servicing facilities for all 
commercial aircraft passing through Kai Tak. One Ameri- 
tan operator has, in 1953, set up its own technical shops in 
rented buildings and requirements from H.A.E.C. are small. 
All other operators continue to prefer the economies of 
having full technical facilities available without the cost 
of setting these up for themselves, 
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In addition aircraft, engines, propellors, accessories and 
instruments are sent to H.A.E.C. for complete overhaul from 
every country, except China, around the South China Sea 
and beyond as far as New Guinea. 


In less than three years’ operation, ninety-six aircraft 
have been completely overhauled, ranging from twin and 
four-engined airliners to four-engined heavy bombers and 
single-seat jet fighters. This represents approximately 
3,000,000 lbs. weight of aircraft and has required around 
1,000,000 skilled man hours of work to accomplish, 


Aircraft overhauled have included Canadair Argonauts, 
D.C.4’s, D.C.3’s (Dakotas), C.46 (Curtiss Commando), 
PBY-5A -(Cataline Amphibian), Percival Prince, Consoli- 
dated Privateer (Heavy bomber) and numerous piston and 
jet fighters. They have worn the flags of seven different 
nationalities, and the roundels of the Royal Air Force, 
U.S. Air Force, Royal Thai Air Force, French Air Force 
and French Naval Air Arm. 


While these aircraft were being worked on in the 
overhaul hangar, a faster-moving stream of trunk route 
aircraft passed through the maintenance hangar to receive 
the necessary inspections, checks and rectifications to ready 
them for their next flight stage. Carefully-planned speed 
is the requirement in this hangar for the aircraft seldom 
pause for more than a few hours and the utmost in technical 
skill and organisation is necessary to have them standing 
back on the departure apron on time. About 12,500 such 
checks were carried out up to September, 1953. 


In support of this activity the ancillary shops are 
equally busy. The Engine Overhaul shop receives engines 
from all over the Far East, ranging in horse power from 
200 to 2300, the majority Pratt and Whitney air-cooled 
radial engines with horse powers in the upper part of the 
bracket. 


Overhaul of an aircraft engine involves complete dis- 
mantling of every component part, minute inspection for 
wear, crack detection by Magnaflux process or ultra-violet 
light, replacement of all faulty parts, reassembly, and finally 
some hours of running in a test cell to obtain exact per- 
formance figures, 


410 of such complete engine overhauls have been car- 
ried out plus many partial overhauls and repairs. A total 
of more than 750,000 horse power has passed through the 
shops and 200,000 gallons of aviation petrol have been 
consumed in test running. 


Electrical equipment such as magnetos, starters, 
generators, voltage regulators have been overhauled to a 
total of 7,300, and 979,800 ft. (187 miles) of electrical 
cable installed in aircraft during overhaul. 


The air-conditioned instrument overhaul shop, believed 
to be equipped with the finest precision equipment in the 
Far East, plays its vital part in overhauling and testing 
to controlled standards the many instruments required in 
an aircraft, including the gyro-controlled blind-flying in- 
struments and automatic pilots. 7,750 units of all types 
have passed through this shop. 


Propellors are still normal equipment on commercial 
aircraft and they need regular overhaul. An aircraft pro- 
pellor is not a solid lump of metal such as is used for 
ships, but a complicated mechanism with three or four 
exactly-balanced blades which can change their angle in 
flight, be feathered or reversed. The mechanism that con- 
trols the blades is in the hub dome, of about the size of a 
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football, yet each propellor of a four-engined aircraft 
handles more power than that of the average 1,000-ton ship. 
585 such propellors, Hamilton, De Havilland and Curtiss 
Electric have been serviced in H.A.E.C’s propellor shop. 


Not the least of the problems of keeping such a flow 
of work passing steadily through the shops is to provide 
sufficient spare parts and repair material. With vast 
armament programmes in force all over the world all 
aircraft material is in short supply. In addition the 
majority of aircraft flying in the Far East are still of 
U.S. origin and many of them of obsolescent design. Thus 
the spares must be obtained from U.S., frequently from 
manufacturers preoccupied with more modern designs and 
military contracts. 


Notwithstanding these supply difficulties, the require- 
ments of aircraft safety do not permit the national aero- 
nautical authorities to relax their rigid control over air- 
craft material. Supplies may be obtained only from 
specified approved firms and to exacting specifications. 
Fortunately, a degree of mutual international recognition 
exists which makes it possible to draw supplies as they 
are available from England, U.S.A., Canada, Australia and 
Europe. Even so, a difficult problem persists. 


To counteract the long delays in obtaining supplies 
and to cater for the variety of equipment presented for 
overhaul, 24,000 square feet of storage space is packed 
with stocks of 17,000 different items, representing a value 
of millions of dollars. Hongkong’s hot and humid climate 
presents additional problems in maintaining this stock .in 
perfect condition on the shelves. 


Articles made of rubber will deteriorate unless kept 
in the dark in a special ventilated room. Small and de- 
licate items for instrument, radio and electrical repairs, 
es well as the fabrics with which some portions of an 
aircraft are still covered, need to be kept in dehumidified 
rooms. Metal parts must be protected completely from 
rust and corrosion, while mildew is ever ready to attack 
whatever it can. The Supply Department has plenty of 
difficulties. 


However, when enough figures and details have been 
quoted to show that Hongkong can pride itself on having 
an aviation engineering organisation which cannot be 
bettered in the Far East, reference has still not been made 
to the most important factor. 


On the technical side twenty-four contract engineers 
from U.K. and Australia, all highly qualified and experi- 
enced men, organise, supervise and control the quality of 
the work, but the backbone of the organisation, without 
which it could not exist, is the Chinese technical staff. 


No one needs to be told of the excellence of the Chinese 
artisan, particularly in light precision work. This ability 
is particularly suitable for aircraft engineering, and the 
finish and accuracy of the work turned out by H.A.E.C’s 


‘Chinese staff challenges comparison with any in the world. 


Aircraft engineering in Hongkong is not an alien im- 
port. Some technical knowledge and experience has been 
imported but the swift growth and success of H.A.E.C, is 
fairly and squarely to the credit of the ability and industry 
of the local man. | 
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THE STORY OF THE SOYBEAN MILK 


By K., 


I happened to be in Shanghai in 1936 when one day 
I came across an article in one of the morning papers con- 
cerning the food value of soybean. It was a report of a 
talk given by a certain Dr. Webb on the nutritional quali- 
ties of the humble bean. I was very much impressed by 
it, although little did I know then, that the spark that was 
thus kindled was to grow into an unquenchable flame, and 
that I was to associate myself with the little lowly bean, 
perhaps for the rest of my life. 


My business in Shanghai was soon over and I| was 
back in Hongkong again. A year later came the invasion 
of China by Japan which brought a steady flow of refugees 
from the Mainland to Hongkong. Along with the refugees, 
came the problems of food supply, malnutrition and diseases. 
Prices on food shot up with the sudden increase of popula- 
tion. This not only affected the refugees but also the 
middle and the lower section of the local residents. Diseases 
due to malnutrition, such as beri-beri, T.B. and pellagra, 
became more and more common everyday. 


About this time a new Director of Medical Services 
was appointed to Hongkong. He was Dr. P. S. Selwyn- 
Clarke who was to bring about the awakening of the offi- 
cials and the public to the problem of Public Health. He 
was known for his progressive ideas, his untiring energy 
for work and his concern for the poor. To counteract the 
problem of malnutrition and beri-beri, he advocated a simple 
diet for the working class consisting of fish, tu-fu and 
vegetables which would give them the essential food values 
at a low cost. 


What I had read in Shanghai about the food value of 
soybean suddenly came back to my mind. I toyed with 
the idea of making a synthetic milk out of soybean to be 
sold to the working class at the lowest possible price. One 
day I went to Dr. Selwyn-Clarke and discussed with him 
the project that I had in mind. I found him to be most 
enthusiastic. He at once offered me his moral support 
were I to embark on the scheme. It was through his per- 
sonal encouragement and moral support that eventually I 
was able to bring it to fruition. He was also later to be- 
come my strongest supporter and advocate of soybean 
milk, 


A modest factory was built at Causeway Bay and it 
was opened for business in March, 1949. The equipment 
used was simple and crude, and the method adopted for 
the making of this milk was modelled after the dairy 
industry. On the day of its opening, I can still remember 
that the total business done was 9 bottles sold. Before 
long I was to discover that the better-off and the more 
educated section of the public viewed soybean milk with 
suspicion, while the less educated and the ignorant regarded 
it with contempt. The Cantonese as a whole are very pre- 
judiced against the use of soybean as food in any form 
other than tu-fu. They regarded soybean milk as a food 
with a minus value. They would have nothing to do with 
it, even if it were given away. I began to realize that 
in order to popularize soybean milk I would have to re- 
orientate the fixed ideas of the class of people whom I 
intended to serve. In short they would have to be educated 
to the true food value of soybean milk. This was by no 
means an easy task. On looking back I find that it was 
the hardest obstacle that I had to overcome. I arranged 
with some of the prominent nutritional experts such as 
Prof. Chiu Yin Chee to go round to the schools to give 
talks to the school children on the nutritional value of soy- 
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bean milk. The talks were usually followed by the actual 
sampling of the product and also the distribution of 
pamphlets. This was a long and laborious job but for- 
tunately it bore good results, since the school children 
were the first to become our regular consumers. 


Among our earlier problems, one of the foremost was 
to improve the taste of this soybean milk. We found that 
no matter how nutritious it might be, you could not get 
people to drink it, unless it was made palatable. The big- 
gest objection to the milk was the unpleasant beany flavour 
which is usually associated with the soybean. We first tried 
to overcome it by adding some flavouring essence such as 
almond, vanilla, chocolate, etc. But they all turned out 
to be unsatisfactory, since the same essence which served 
to cover up the beany flavour also helped to destroy the 
individual characteristics of the soybean milk. We wanted 
to remove the unpleasant beany flavour and yet to leave 
behind the characteristics of the soybean which would dis- 
tinguish our milk from other types of beverage. After 
going through a great deal of experiment, it was found 
that the most satisfactory method was to subject the liquid 
to a steam treatment which would remove the ~ beany 
flavour and yet leave the other characteristics of the soy- 
bean untouched. 


After two years of hard struggle, we were beginning 
to make some headways in our sales. At this point the 
Pacific War intervened and brought our activities to a stop. 
The factory was occupied by the Japanese, and what little 
equipment we had in it was lost. After the war was 
over we tried to restart it, and once again Dr. Selwyn- 
Clarke came to our rescue. He not only did his best to 
help us in getting the factory released from the custodian 
of enemy property, but when our soybean milk was back 
in the market he re-introduced it to the Queen Mary and 
other Government hospitals. The fact that soybean milk 
was used in the Government hospitals, went a long way 
to break down the last trace of the public prejudice against 
* * 

Much to our surprise the post-war public took to soy- 
bean milk without being coaxed. All of a sudden it became 
very popular, especially among the poorer classes. Our 
sales began to increase very steadily and during the hot 
summer months soybean milk almost became a standard 
refreshment for the working people. Soon we found that 
the demand was exceeding the meagre productive capacity 
of our old factory. It was then decided to build a larger 
and more modern factory at Aberdeen, and to furnish it 
with more up-to-date equipment. The new factory was 
completed in 1950 and one of its features is a modern labora- 
tory fully equipped for production control and research 
work. With the help of a laboratory we at once set about 
the standardization of our soybean milk. Not being satis- 
fied with the product as it was, we took another step for- 
ward by improving its nutritional qualities. The soybean 
milk that we produce today is not only comparable to cow’s 
milk in its composition, but it is even richer by the addition 
of Vitamins. 


Up to now one of our biggest problems to be overcome 
was the problem of spoilage; for soybean milk like cow’s 
milk is easily spoilt unless kept under refrigeration. For 
many years we have been trying to produce an entirely 
sterile form of soybean milk which will not spoil under 
storage. It was only a year ago that we finally succeeded 
in doing so. By solving its keeping quality, we took a big 
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stride forward in increasing our sales. In the past all 
our finished goods had to be placed in cold storage until 
they were delivered to our customers, who in turn had to 
put them into refrigerators or coolers. Hence our sales 
were being held down by the limitation in storage capacity. 
Our distribution too was confined to the immediate neigh- 
borhood of our factory. Now that it can be kept fresh 
without the aid of refrigeration, the handling has become 
extremely simple. It can be treated like ordinary canned 
goods. This has helped in boosting up our sales by almost 
ten times as much. 


The increase in sales calls for a change in the pro- 
duction method and the reorganization of our distribution 
system. The old method of manufacture was found to be 
inadequate. Hence a new set of equipment was designed 
so as to put it on a mass production basis. Today we are 
able to produce from 3000-5000 cases (24 bottles each) 
of soybean milk a day; distributed over the territories of 
Hongkong, Kowloon, New Territories and Macao with a 
fleet of 18 trucks. We have come a long way compared 
to our humble start over a decade ago. 


What influences have our pioneering work in this direc- 
tion exerted on the local community in particular and 
South East Asia in general? One thing we can safely 
claim is, that we have succeeded in producing a nutritious 
and wholesome food and put it within reach of the masses. 
We have constantly at the back of our mind the sort of 
“price”? which the masses could afford to pay, and for that 
reason have always tried to keep it down to 20c. a bottle. 
Then we are gratified to see a change in the habits of the 
consuming public, especially among the school children and 
the manual workers. Whereas in the past they would resort 
_ to carbonated drinks as a thirst quencher, they now take 
to drinking soybean milk. Without going into the merits 
and demerits of carbonated drinks, it cannot be denied 
that our soybean milk contains more food value than or- 
dinary soft drinks, and that the public stands to be bene- 
fited by its use as refreshment. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that before the war, one of the most common com- 
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plaints among the local population next to T.B. was beri- 
beri. It was so bad that Government had to set up a 
special hospital at Sai Ying Pun for beri-beri cases. Strange 
as it may seem, beri-beri has become a rare affliction in 
post-war Hongkong. 


We dare not claim all the credit for having brought 
about a healthier post-war community, but it should be 
pointed out that our soybean milk is extremely high in 
Vitamin B, and the large quantity consumed by the public 
daily cannot fail to have some beneficial effect. 


The UNICEF department of the United Nations has 
shown a keen interest in our pioneering work in the soy- 
bean milk industry. Their representatives have on various 
occasions visited our factory and sought our co-operation in 
promoting similar projects in Asia. Mr. S. M. Keeny, the 
Director of the Asia Region of UNICEF, said that what he 
had seen in our factory was the only sensible thing for 
solving the problem of better nutrition for the millions in 
Asia. Already we know for certain that a factory similar 
to ours has been put up in Djarkata by the Indonesian 
Government in conjunction with UNICEF. Another project 
is now being planned for Bangkok, and the Indian Govern- 
ment are planning to put some up over the vast territory 
of India. In Singapore there will be at least one soybean 
milk factory before long undertaken by private enterprise. 
In Hongkong there are already two other concerns making 
the same product besides ourselves. We are happy to see 
this movement growing everyday and find satisfaction in 
having been responsible for having set it afoot. 


We are, however, not resting on our laurels. What 
we have accomplished so far is but a mere start; for the 
surface of the soybean industry has not even been scratched. 
We will continue to forge ahead. Our technicians have 
been busy in experimenting on condensed soybean milk 
which we hope to put on the market sometime next year. 
Then we will move on to soybean milk powder, and other 
forms of soya food products. Yes, there will always be 
something new over the beany horizon, and the ceiling is 
unlimited. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG’S TRADE DURING SEPT. AND FOR JAN.-SEPT. 1953 


The trade recession continued | in 
September though there was a slight 


million owing to that country’s con- 
tinued shortage of foreign exchange. 


and manufactures of metals, from $7.4 
million to $9.9 million. 


Commodities showing _ sizeable in- 
creases were dyeing:-and tanning mate- 
rials, from $4.9 million to $9 million; 


improvement compared with the pre- 
vious month of August, according to 
the monthly report of the HK Dept. 
of Commerce & Industry, the total 
value of merchandise imported and ex- 
ported at $471.7 million being up by 
$30.5 million (6.9%). This total is 
$153.2 million (24.5%) less than the 
figure for the corresponding month of 


For the period January to Septem- 
ber exports, valued at $2,114.0 mil- 
lion, showed an increase of $29.4 mil- 


HK IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1953 


With Cumulative Totals for the Year & Comparative Totals 
for the Corresponding Period of 1952 


September last year. The increase 
over August was wholly attributable 
to increased imports particularly Jan./Sept. Jan./Sept. 
cereals and cereal preparations which Sept. 1953 1953 1952 
were up by $20.9 million and mineral 
and related materials Merchandise $ $ $ 
which were up by $9. illion. 
United Kingdom ........ 24,453,004 366,590,081 345,007,620 
declined even further by $8.7 million Australia Coe eenresserecennces 4,885,148 38,267,714 38,300,272 
to a mere $14.3 million. In May, 1953 CEE So Liccqeanndysentleiebaies 3,757,080 41,471,509 60,345,779 
it was $65.7 million. Trade with the Ceylon oe ancacseccscseresecaces 715,782 4,265,111 1,676,680 
United Kingdom improved slightly by India 5,379,275 41,298,792 69,694,045 
$2.9 million and with mainland China UNG teceniccnee 14,258,963 131,600,278 118,342,785 
by $2.4 million. New ae jackansiigialies 24,045 904,742 861,818 
North Borneo ............ 1,411,890 20,040,900 20,724,131 
$5,115.0 million, a rise of $248.8 1,854,860 
million (5.1%) over the figure of 37,857,774 
$4,866.2 million for the corresponding East Africa (Br.) ...... 1,269,419 16,965,040) 
period of 1952. Central Africa (Br.) .. 
$999.0 million eptem British Oceania .......... 52,285 317,205 ) 26,721,447 
at $299.0 million gained by $30.1 mil- British Comm., Other 1,558,334 17,704,976 ) 
lion (11.2%) compared with the pre- RRR EE: 1,477,819 7,371,540 16,299,755 
$8.8 million; Malaya by $6.0 million; Central America ........ 6,900 262,902 963,856 
Indochina by $5.0 million; U.S.A. by Argentina ...............-.-.. 1,335,850 1,685,261) 
$4.9 million; Burma by $4.8 million; Brazil ......... AaB me 100 1,211,786) 8,145,485 
Switzerland by $4.7 million; and United South America, Other 9° a7 .Aesvese? 
Kingdom by $3.5 million. Imports Burma. 7,190,466 42,340,715 23,641,352 
from the following countries among China (excl. Formosa) — 53,235,523 659,907,255 582,551,484 
others declined: Japan, down by $4.2 Formosa (Taiwan) .... 2,106,748 63,034,813 37,963,645 
million; mainland China, down by $4.0 Oe 6,375,500 32,898,369 37,604,900 
million and Formosa, down by $3.4 mil- 5,479,516 25,526,039 20,708,884 
lion. Commodities which showed 32,945,256 293,459,208 364,858,383 
marked improvements cereals Korea, Norte ............ — 
and cereal preparations, from $30.7 Korea, Ee ee 821,260 9,692,386 5,676,426 
million to $51.6 million; mineral fuels, ecg, EE, SES A 6,197,506 52,348,363 48,358,761 
lubricants and related materials, from RN ee. 778,487 7,033,736 7,464,868 
$3.9 million to $13.7 million; scientific se 39,767,520 246,688,548 166,061,971 
instruments; photographic and optical Middle & Near East 474,240 2,596,326) 
goods; watches and clocks, from $7.9 Central Asia .............. 673,618 4,093,325) 14.117.323 
million to $12.0 million; and tobacco United States Oceania 45,400 1,808,830) ar 
and tobacco manufactures, from 33.6 Oceania, n.e.s, _........-.. —- 150,415) 
riillion to $5.8 million. On the other 3,245,179 43,115,993 56,995,918 
hand, imports of fruits and vegetables EE ERE AEs 593,516 11,068,723 9,260,951 
fell from $24.8 million to $21.0 mil- rane 1,203,717 43,539,927 43,011,347 
lion; sugar and sugar _ preparations Germany (Western) . 9,172,725 171,931,302 86,902,798 
from $5.1 million to $2.0 million; and 8,478,297 65,316,571 80,628,330 
paper and paperware from $9.2 million Netherlands ................ 9.570.492 91,564,567 72,814,726 
to d6.5 million. Norway 884,872 7.972.707 13,812,616 
For the period January to Septem- 732,124 18,814,324 20,075,883 
ber, imports valued at $3,001.0 million 8,378,133 79,151,003 78,536,563 
were still up by $219.4 million (7.9%) 9,333 374,400 
over the figure of $2,781.6 million for 1,144,683 10,398,504) 
the same period of the preceding 296,504 1,473,435) 
Eastern Europe ......-. .762,004 15,994,446 
Exports—Exports during the month 
under review a $172.7 million regis- Europe, Other ............ 344,512 4,143,225) 
tered a negligible increase of $0.4 mil- - — 
lion (0.2%) compared with the pre- Total Merchandise aila 298,973,411 3,000,973,034 2.781.546.652 
vious month. Countries showing no- Total Gold & Specie .. 74,610 4,328,766 7.593.760 
ticeable increases were mainland China, : — 
up by $6.4 million; and Thailand up Grand Total ............... 299,047,021 3,005,301,800 2,789,140,412 


by $5.4 million whilst exports to Indo- 
nesia showed a further drop of $12.6 
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lion (1.4%) over the figure of $2,084.6 
million for the same period of the 
preceding year. 


Exports of Hongkong Products— 
During the month under review ex- 
ports of commodities, including mine- 
rals, manufactured or produced in 


Hongkong which are recorded  sepa- 
rately in the Trade Classification List, 
amounted to a declared value of $39,- 
781,543.00 representing 23.0% of the 
total exports. This is a decline of 
$4,128,772 compared with August and 
$31,957,822 compared with June, 1953 
and it is evident from these figures 


HK EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, SEPTEMBER, 1953 


With Cumulative Totals for the Year & Comparative Totals 
for the Corresponding Period of 1952 


Jan./Sept. Jan./Sept. 
Sept. 1953 1953 1952 

Merchandise > $ $ 
United Kingdom ........ 7,153,688 89,210,411 4 
3,313,237 24,505,897 12978198 
Canada sa ; ae 1,124,416 16,917,092 13,831,902 
Ceylon ..... 736,446 11,003,330 6,064,996 
ts 1,565,373 15,770,076 10,045,515 
21,361,038 259,098,670 321,874,762 
New Zealand . 331,080 3,167,336 3,010,099 
North Borneo ............ 2,627,830 19,876,690 13,375,062 
Pakistan ipedeetllansieadensece 1,884,868 18,451,899 51,313,494 
South Africa .............. 1,462,366 6,256,345 ) 
West Africa (Br.) .... 3,174,699 18,194,$37 ) 
East Africa (Br.) _.... 2'907,229 16,202,828 ) 29,861,072 
Central Africa (Br.) .. 1,159,776 9,830,815 ) 
British West Indies .... 1,113,900 9,033,621) 
British Oceania .......... 573,579 3,884,711) 19,489,788 
British Comm., Other 922.504 12,458,090) 
Egypt 1,393,210 2,808,268 2,048,451 
Air, Countries, Other 1,686,161 32,594,557 27,877,350 
U.S.A. 5,274,133 47,020,657 98,776,950 
Central America ......:. 1,580,871 10,007,995 8,924,081 
Argentina = — 4,780) 
15,094 54,031) 9,218,327 
South America, Other 1,161,776 7,063,708) 
4,116,059 28,460,473 45,560,520 
China (excl. Formosa) 25,295,096 434,690,226 319,159,731 
Formosa (Taiwan) .... 6,952,579 73,150,937 155,450,814 
Indochina 2,595,417 28,294,486 25,957,337 
8,789,724 314,861,345 354,963,853 
13,453,688 177,813,789 88,849,512 
meres. North ......:........ — 
neces, Bouts 2,893,818 33,975,849 17,385,229 
Macao 5,442,427 66,030,439 62,367,664 
Philippines ee 4,712,434 46,521,579 30,594,789 
Thailand 27,992,353 157,515,454 194,662,569 
Middle & Near East 1,075,187 10,660,879) 
United States Oceania _—‘1,773.266 7,642.794) 11,470,864 
Oceania, n.e.s, ............ 310,566 2,450,612) 
405,562 7,547,674 3,782,743 
Germany (Western) _ 1,378,432 15,886,361 22,818,601 
64,842 25,161,190 8,645,932 
Netherlands ............. 687,472 23,667,049 26,018,921 
336,600 3,099,135 2,321,951 
107,216 893,805 2,020,703 
170,332 | 639,189) 2,320,575 
Eastern Europe ........ — — ) 
Europe, Other ............ 48,002 517,000) 
Total Merchandise .... 172,765,284 2,113,980,829 2,084,582,707 
Total Gold & Specie .. 372,523 5,904,185 12,678,374 
Grand Total ............. 173,137,817 2,119,885,014 2,097,261,081 
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that many factories must now be in 
difficulties, 


Indonesian import restrictions are 
mainly responsible and unless’ the 
situation improves Hongkong manufac- 
turers must go further afield and 
search for new markets. The principal 
items exported in September were 
cotton yarns, $5.6 million; enamelled 
household utensils, $5.5 million; shirts, 
$4.5 million; cotton fabrics, $4.5 mil- 
lion; footwear, $3.9 million; towels, 
not embroidered, $3.0 million; electric 
torches, $3.0 million; cotton singlets, 
$2.4 million; preserved fruits, $1.6 
million; iron ore, $0.7 million; prepared 
paints, enamels and mastics, $0.7 mil- 
lion; and embroidered bed linen, table 
linen and toilet linen, $0.6 million. 


The following figures of exports of 
Hongkong products to Indonesia illus- 
trate the trend (in million dollars) over 
the period January to September:— 
January, 1953 exports totalled $9.8 
million; February $8.3 million; March 
$22.0 million; April $34.6 million; May 
$39.2 million; June $31.4 million; July 
$19.4 million; August $6.7 million and 
September $3.2 million. 


For the first nine months of this 
year, exports of Hongkong products 
were valued at $473.7 million, account- 
ing for 22.4% of the total exports for 
the period. The principal items are 
as follows:—Cotton fabrics $120.0 
million; Cotton yarns $69.8 million; 
Cotton singlets $54.5 million; Shirts 
$42.0 million; Footwear $37.5 million; 
Enamelled household utensils $30.7 
million; Electric torches $26.9 million; 
Preserved fruits $12.9 million; Torch 
batteries $12.7 million; Towels, not 
embroidered $12.0 million; Prepared 
paints, enamels and mastics $6.2 mil- 
lion: Iron -ore $5.6 million; Vacuum 
flasks and jugs, complete $4.8 million; 
Embroidered outerwear $4.3 million; 
Metal lanterns $3.8 million; Aluminium 
(not elsewhere specified) $3.0 million; 
Non-aleoholic beverages and waters 
$2.2 million; Torch bulbs $2.2 million; 
Tungsten ore (Wolframite) $2.2 mil- 
lion: Iron and steel bars and rounds 
household utensils $3.3 million; Em- 
broidered bed linen, table linen and 
toilet linen $3.2 million: Plastic articles 
$2.2 million; Cement $2.0 million; Em- 
hroidered underwear and nightwear 
$1.9 million; Lacquers and varnishes 
$1.8 million; Cigarettes $1.8 million; 
Clothing (e.g. handkerchiefs, shawls, 
etc.), embroidered. elsewhere 
specified) $1.5 million; and Fish and 
fishery products in airtight containers 
$1.1 million. 

Trade Controls—The number of im- 
port and export licences issued was as 
follows :— 


Monthly 

September, August, averages 

1953 1953 for 1952 
Inport 7,770 6,896 6,890 
Export ed 13,465 11,823 13,168 


It was found possible to make fur- 
ther relaxations on Japan trade and 
these were announced on September 
16. Commodities removed from the 
prohibited list in conformity with 
action taken by the United Kingdom 
Board of Trade included gramophone 


(Continued on Page 582) 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Closing rates of last week :— 


H.K. Gevt. Loans 
$14% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90 b. 
8%.% Loan (1948), 90 nom. 


Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1510 b. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £89% nom. 
Chartered Bank, 40/7% nom. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £24% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 163 b. 


Insurances 
Canton Ins. Sub Divided, 52% nom. 
Union Ims., 865 s. 
China Underwriters, 5.40 b.; 5% s. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 166 b, 

Shipping 
Douglas, 155 non’. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 9% nom, 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 44 nom. 
Shells (Bearer). 88/9 nom, 
U. Waterboats, 19,40 b; 19% sa. 
Asia Nav., 1.35 nom. 
Wheelocks, 8.65 b; 8% 8.70 Sa. 

Docks, Wharves, Godowns 

H.K. & K. Wharves, 87% nom. 
North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 


Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. 

H.K. Docks, 21% b; 21.80 s. 

China Providents (Old), 12.20 b; 12.60 s. 
China Providents (New), 12.10 nom. 
S'hai Dockyards, 2 nom. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines. 2'4c. nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bidgs. 
H.K. & S. Hotels, 7.80 b; 8 s; 7.90 sa. 
H.K. Lands, 62 b. . 
S’hai Lands, 1.40 b. 
Humphreys, 17.10 s. 
H.K. Realties, 2.60 s. 
Chinese Estates, 205 b. 


Public Utilities 

H.K. Tramways, 26% s. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 43 nom. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 21.20 nont. 
Star Ferries, 135 b. 
China Lights (F. Pd.), 134% b; 13.70 s. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 9.55 b; 9.60 s; 

9.55 sa. 
H.K. Electrics, 27.60 b; 27.90 s. 
Macao Electrics, 9.60 b. 
Sandakan Lights (Old), 7% nom. 
Sandakan Lights (New), 7 nom. 
Telephones, 22.90 b. 
Shanghai Gas, 80¢. nom. 


(Continued from Page 571) 


and clock springs, hand-type tacho- 
meters, aluminium paste, certain types 
of aluminium foil, bell transformers, 
flUorescent light capacitators, domestic 
tape and wire recording machines. 

Essential Supplies Certificates— 
The number of applications increased 
slightly to 1,291 while there were 161 
refusals. The number of cancellations 
rose over two fold to 82 relating chief- 
ly to old certificates. The increase in 
certificates issued benefitted the United 
Kingdom to a greater extent than other 
countries although Australia nearly 
doubled her small participation. 

A disturbing feature was the con- 
tinued reluctance of the United States 
authorities to honour certificates for 
borax which is used in large quantities 
by the Hongkong enamelware industry. 

Seizures—-There are further indica- 
tions of reduced smuggling activities 
partly because of falling demands and 
partly because of stringent preventive 
measures. Major seizures totalled 15 
compared with 14 last month and the 
number of arrests fell from 14 to 11. 
Seizures of dutiable commodities were 
made on the usual monthly scale and 
included 276,350 Macao cigarettes, 
46,720 foreign cigarettes, 1,116 lbs. of 
Chinese prepared tobacco, and 172 
gallons of Chinese liquor. 

Revenue—The returns for the month 
were good. The total revenue collect- 
ed amounted to $7,235,449.60 com- 
along with $6,468,018.63 in August. 

ost items were higher with duties 
from tobacco increasing by nearly 
$500,000 and from imported European 
by over $250,000. A _ seasonal 
falling off in respect of table water 
is now noticeable. 

At the end of the first six months 
of the current financial year just over 
$39 million were collected out of an 
estimated total for the whole year of 
$68.4 million. Revenue exceeded the 
half-yearly «stimated average for each 
item and the general position was 
aatisfactory, 


Statistics—Import and export trade 
declarations received during September 
totalled 53,879, an increase of 7,331 
over the total for the previous month. 
Revenue derived from trade declara- 
tions was $53,879, and fees charged in 
respect of specific enquiries relating 
to trade statistics totalled $100 for 
the month. 

Business Registration——-There was 
some improvement in the returns of 
revenue, $196,318 being collected 
compared with $125,594 in the pre- 
vious month. The total fees collected 
since April 1, 1953 amounted _ to 
$1,469,275. 

The renewal of certificates 
last year is now’ being undertaken 
concurrently with the reduction of 
outstanding applications, and the dis- 
posal of new applications of which 381 
were registered during the month. 
The position is now as follows: ap- 
plications registered 53,696; demand 
notes issued 38,285; initial certificates 
a 31,925; and certificates renewed 

Supplies—Supplies of rice, sugar and 
frozen meat continued to be procured 
on Government account. During the 
month 35,647 tons of Government and 
commercial rice were imported from 
Bangkok and Saigon. 

Rice importers were informed on 
September 2 that imports of rice for 
local consumption would be restricted 
until further notice to glutinous grades 
and certain lower grades of broken 
rice. At the same time restrictions 
on re-export of rice were _ relaxed. 
This announcement had the effect of 
producing a rise in the price of com- 
mercially procured whole rice, but a 
reduction of between five and six cents 
a catty in the price of ration rice of 
equivalent grades had a steadying 
effect on the market. 

Ample coal stocks were available 
for bunkering and local consumption 
end supplies of firewood continued to 
be satisfactory. Commercial imports 
of firewood amounted to 8,872 tons. 


issued 


Industrials 
Cements, 18.30 b; 18.60 s. 
H.K. Ropes, 17% s. 


Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 23.20 b; 23.40 s; 23.30 sa. 
Watsons, 23.30 s; 23.30 sa. 
L. Crawfords, 23.60 b; 23.80 s; 23.60/.70 sa. 
Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 24 nom. 
Sinceres, 2.80 b. 
China Emporium, 9.20 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 2.20 nom. 
Kwang Sang Hong, 154 nom. 
Wing On (H.K.), 56 b. 
Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 19.20 nom. 
International Films, 65c. nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2% nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nont. 
Vibro Pilings, 8.10 nom. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (H.K.), 70c. nom. 
S*hai Loan, 1.55 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance (Ex. Div.), 6% nom. 
Cottons 
Ewos, 24, nom. 
Textile Corp, 6.20 b; 6% s; 6%4/.20 sa. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The volume of business written con- 
tinued at a reduced scale and lower 
prices for Malaya’s two staples, parti- 
cularly rubber, led to an increased 
selling pressure which culminated in a 
widespread marking down of industrial 
shares. 

In 1952 Malaya produced 584,000 
tons of rubber and the average Singa- 
pore price for that year was 95.32 cents 
a pound. On the basis of the 1952 
production a fall of one cent in the 
average price for the year means a loss 
to the Rubber Industry of approximate- 
ly $13 million. When it is appreciated 
that the average price up to the end 
of September 1953 was down to 70.18 
cents, and that in October we have 
reached a new low, it is obvious that 
the Malayan economy has been struck 
another grievous blow. Looking to the 
future the following statement by Mr. 
G. M. Knocker, Chairman of Sungei 
Bagan Rubber Co. Ltd. is pertinent :— 
“The first essential in Malaya would 
seem to be an all-round reduction in 
expenditure by Government, as well as 
within the Plantation and other Indus- 
tries, to a level which is consonant 
with the income derived by both from 
current market prices for natural rub- 
ber. An eventual improvement in in- 
come will be of little benefit to anyone 
if by the time it accrues, there is 
burdensome indebtedness to be repaid. 
It is possible in Malaya and in other 
countries, to grow high yielding rubber 
trees which can contribute reasonably 
to the cost of Government, provide an 
appropriate standard of living for 
workers and a fair return on _ the 
capital invested, while yet protecting 
all three interests by budgetting for a 
selling price unlikely to be assailable 
by a synthetic product. But all those 
who wish to see an increased acreage 
of such rubber in Malaya should re- 
member that Capital is .a minority 
partner and, furthermore, it is being 
assiduously wooed by other countries 
and other Industries. On the other 
hand the Government of the Federation 
in its search for revenue and .Labour 
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and for remunerative employment 
have as yet no adequate alterna- 
tive to a competitive natural] rubber in- 
dustry. They have urgent need, there- 
fore, to demonstrate that they are as 
willing and able as the other suitors to 
guarantee Capital as just and equitable 
treatment. It would be wise for all 
the Political Parties who are now con- 
sidering the future of Malaya, to in- 
corporate such a guarantee in their 
manifestos for without such guarantee 
no new Constitution can be assured 
of the Capital necessary to bring pros- 
perity and happiness to Malaya.” 

In the Industrial section business in 
most of the popular counters was at re- 
duced prices. Exceptional were Union 
Insurance of Canton, which were done 
in quantity up to $455 cum dividend, 
and Gammons which had a large turn- 
over at varying prices. 

A lower metal price, it fell below 
$300 a picul for the first time since 
15th August, was the cause of a dimi- 
nishing demand for tin shares and in 
the absence of any great pressure to 
sell there was little fluctuation in quota- 
tions and the turnover was somewhat 
reduced, 

Each one of the few rubber share 
transactions was a matter of separate 
negotiation. 

The new City Council 4%4% loan has 
been fully subscribed. Demand for 
tax free loans continues unabated. 

Business Done 10th—16th October. 

Industrials: Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords. 
21/6, Fraser & Neave Ords. $2,02% c¢.d.c.b. 
to $1.90 ex all, Federal Dispensaries $2.65, 
Gammons $2.77% to $2.82%4, Hongkong Banks 
Colonial Register $815.00, Malayan Breweries 
$3.25 c.d. & $3.15 x.d., Malayan Cements $1.40 
to $1.37, Malayan Collieries $1.20, Oriental 
Telephones 71/7%, Straits Steamships $21.00 & 
$20.75, Union Insurance $450.00 to $455.00 e.d., 
Wearne Bros. $2.22% to $2.20 to $2.22. 

Tins: Hong Fatts $1.28% & $1.27%, Klang 
River $2.25 to $2.30, Kuchais $2.00 & $2.02%4, 
Lukut 95 cents, Petaling $3.34 to $38.37%4, 
Rantau $2.16 to $2.20, Sungei Ways $2.70. 
Consolidated $2.12%4, Ulu Piah 15% 
cents. 

Berjuntais 22/6, Katu 23/9 e¢.d.e.c.r. & 18/9 
ex. all, Kuala Kampars 32/6 to 82/3 to 32/6, 
Kramat 11/6, Kundang 30/-, Lower Peraks 12/6 
c.d., Rawang Tin 8/3 & 8/1\%, Tongkah Har- 
bour 7/9 ¢.d., Ampats 7/10%, to 8/14. 


Rubbers: Amalgamated Malay $1.10 c.d., 
Ayer Panas 65 cents, Changkat Serdang 75 
cents, Kempas $1.20 ¢.d., Mandai Tekong 77% 
cents, Mentakab 52 cents. 

Overseas Investments. British: Cerebos Salt 


28/9, Croppers 142/3, General Electric 40/3, 


Grayson Rollo 6/9, Rolls Royce 67/7%. 
South African: de Beers deferred 62/6, Stan- 
dard Canners 7/-, Messina Coppers 75/74. 
Australian: Amalgamated Wireless A 19/3 
(new shares), Golden Plateau A 18/-, J. C. 
Ludowici A 40/9 (All Australian currency). 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 


MARKETS 
USA-Hongkong Trade: The most 
important development during’ the 


two weeks ended October 24, was 
the decision of the US Dept. of Com- 
merce to permit the export of ad- 
ditional non-strategic goods to Hong- 
kong without special approval from 
the department. 

The embargo, dating from the com- 
mencement of the Korean war, upon 
exports from the US to China includ- 
ing Hongkong and Macao has been 
tightened progressively until individual 
validated licences became mandatory 
for any shipment except those con- 
sisting of fruits, vegetables and flowers. 
It is satisfactory to know that the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs in announcing the 
decontrols under date of October 19 
said: “Licensing and export experi- 
ence over the past year has led the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce (former- 
ly the Office of International Trade) 
to the conclusion that this step can 
be taken without any adverse effect 
on the national security programme.” 

Commodities that may now be 
exported under general license include 
foodstuffs, textiles, lumber, wood 
products, paper, glass, clay products, 
consumer durable goods, some types 
of industrial machinery, chemical 
specialties, paints, soaps and toilet 
preparations. 

Survey of Markets for 2 weeks ended 

Oct. 24, 1953 

With the seasonal improvement be- 
coming evident, increased activity was 
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noticeable in all markets over the two 
weeks 


sales felt the inspiration of renewed 


under review. Cotton Yarn 
buying on the part of Indonesian 
interests, as well as improved demand 
from Burma. The Metals market was 
slow at first, with mainland China 
and Taiwan principally interested. but 
the pace quickened during the second 
week, with brisk trading in structural 
steel, zinc sheets and galvd. iron 
sheets. Industrial Chemicals were 


actively supported by dealers from 


mainland China, as well as from 
Taiwan and South Korea. Exporters 
to Taiwan, South Korea, Thailand. 


the Philippines and Indonesia were 
active in the Paper market, and also 
noticeable was an increased demand 
from Burma. The China Produce 
market was brisk, a revived interest 
in aniseed star being shown by ex- 
porters to Europe. Restrictions are 
still imposed by the mainland  av- 
thorities upon the export of sesamum, 
and local merchants have consequently 
been obliged to procure the bulk of 
their supplies from Thailand, Indo- 
china and Indonesia. The following 
items of China Produce were in de- 
mand: cassia lignea Japan, India, 
Pakistan); garlic (Indfa, Singapore, 
Indochina, Philippines); aniseed star 
(Europe); feathers (W Germany, 
Norway); rosin (Japan, Thailand); 
alum (Japan); sesamum seed (Japan, 
Taiwan, S. Korea); gallnuts (Japan); 
menthol crystals (India); crude lac- 
quer (Japan); dried chilli (India, 
Burma, Southseas); rice bran (Singa- 
pore); rhubarb (India); hempseed 
(Japan, Europe); castor seed (Japan); 
cassia oil (Japan); aniseed oil 
(Europe); peppermint oil (Europe); 
teaseed cake (Taiwan); raw. silk 
(France); tea (Southseas, Europe, 
America). 


HK Commodity Prices as at October 
24, 1953 
(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul = 133.3 Ibs.) 
Cotton Yarn—HK 10s $920 per bale: 
20s $1225 & $1240. Indian 10s $700. 
Italian 20s $1060 & $1092; 42s $1810. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 
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Egyptian 20s $1060 & $1085. 
nese 42s $1920 per bale. 
Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Evrope 40’ length %”’, %” & 34” dia. 
$39 per picul, 4%” & 1” $40; HK-make 
20’—40’ %” & 1” $41. Mild Steel 
Polished Shafting, UK 20’—22’ 1%” 
& 2” $70. Mild Steel Plates, Japan 
4° x 8 & $45. Galvd. 
iron Sheets, Japan 3’ x 7’ USSG26 65 
cents per lb., USSG28 62 cts, USSG31 
$5.70 per sheet. Corr. lron Roofing 
Sheets, Japan 3’ x 7’ BWG28 65 cts 
per lb, 3’ x 6’ BWG28 $6.20 per sheet. 
Aluminium Sheets, rolled, UK 2’ wide 
99.5% alloy G24 $2.60 per lb. Brass 
Sheets, UK 4’ x 4’ 20—25 lbs per sheet 
$330 per picul; rolled, HK-make 
100z—1l1loz per sq. ft. $253 per picul. 
Galvd. Iron Wire Europe/Japan G20 
$55 per picul. Steel Wire Rods, 
Europe/Japan 2nd grade %”, 5/16” 
& %” $36 per picul. Steel Wire 
_ Ropes, UK 24 x 6 x 7 1” $2.20 per 
lb., HK-make 1%” $1.80, 1%” $1.60 
‘per lb. Tinplate, UK 20” x 28” 
200-lb case 112 sheets, tin-lined $100. 
Misprint Tinplate Waste, Waste, US 
18” x 24 & over G29-G33 $34 per picul. 
Galvd. Iron Pipes, Europe 18’—22’ 
%” dia. 47 cts per ft, %” 58 cts, 
1%” $1.15, 14%” $1.30, 2” $1.60 per 


ft, 
Chemicals—Oxalic Acid, 


Japa- 


Industrial 
Crystal, Germany 250-kilo barrel 76 
cents per lb. Borax, Granular, US 
$32 per 50-kilo gunny bag. Ammonium 
Chloride, UK 75-kilo gunny bag $585 
per ton. Butyl Alcohol, Germany 
190-kilo drum $1.10 per lb. Caustic 
Soda, Canada $170 per 700-lb drum. 
Glycerine, Netherlands s.g. 1260 250- 
kilo drum $2.90 per lb. Gum Arabic, 
Soudan 100-kilo bag 75 cts per Ib. 
Lead Oxide, Red, Australia 560-lb 
barrel $120 per picul. Lead Acetate, 
Netherlands 250-kilo barrel 86 cts 
per lb. Lithopone 30%, Netherlands 


50-kilo paper bag 37 cts per Ib. 
Polystyrene Moulding Compound, 
UK/Canada 50-lb paper bag, various 
colours $2.30 per Ib. Potassium 
Bichromate, Crystal, Italy 100-kilo 
drum 75 cts per lb. Rongalite C, 
Lump, Netherlands 250-lb drum 
50 ects per Ib. Rubber Accelera- 
tor, Japan D 50-kilo drum $3 per lb. 
Sodium Bichromate, S. Africa 400-Ib 
drum 33 cts ver lb. Sodium Hydro- 
sulphite, Netherlands 250-lb drum 
$60. Sodium Sulphide UK 5-cwt drum 
$435 per ton. Titanium Di-Oxide, 
Japan 100-kilo barrel $1.15 per lb. 
Paraffin Wax, US 125°—130° amp 100- 


kilo bag $67 per picul. Zine Oxide 
99%, Italy 50-kilo gunny bag 68 cts 
per lb. 

Paper—Art Printing 31” x 43” 


coated one side, UK 88gr 85-lb ream 
$87 per ream. Bond 22” x 34”, 
white. Norway/Sweden watermarked & 
brand 60gr 32-lb $27, Central Europe 
$25, Europe unwatermarked $24.50. 
Woodfree Printing 31” x 43’’, Austria/ 
Czech/Netherlands 62—T70gr 65—75lb 
ream 72% cts per =Ilb, 85—95gr 
80-—100 lb ream 66/70 cts. Manifold 
x 84” white, Sweden/Norway 
30gr 16-lb ream ord. qual. $16.80 
per ream, Italy good qual. $18, Aus- 


tria $15, Czech $14.80. Cellophane 
80gr Netherlands 36” x 39 $74 per 
ream. Janan $78.50 & $75. Newsprint 


in reel, Poland 48—50gr 31’’ 39 cts 
ner lb.;: in ream 31” x 438”, Europe 
50—52er 50-lb ream $21, Austria 
$21.50. Duplex Board coated one 
side, Sweden 250gr 240-lb ream 
31” x 48” without brand $120 per 
ream. Czech $114. MG Cap  20gr 
17%-lb ream 25” x 44”, Austria $11, 
Norway $11.20, Japan $10 per ream. 
Strawboard 26” x 31’, Netherlands 
8—-160z $475 per ton, 10—120z $460, 
14—-160z $465, 20—320z $530, Shang- 
hai 8—160z $450 per ton. 


THE NATIONAL LACQUER 
PAINT PRODUCTS CO._.LTO 
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China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) refined in bulk 
$119 per picul. Cassia Oil 80—85% 
ca $920. Aniseed Oil 15 deg. ord. 
quai. excl. container $550. Cotton- 
seed Oil, NE China $115. Rapeseed 
Oil, Japan $123. Soyabean Oil, Japan 
$125 per picul. Peppermint Oil, 
Shanghai $15 per lb. ther Produce: 
Aniseed Star, Nanning 2nd qual. 
$135.50 per picul. Rice Bran, Hankow 
lq $25 per picul, Canton 1q $26. 
Wheat Bran, Tsingtao fine $22. 
Cassia Lignea, West River in bulk 
51.50 per picul. Crude Lacquer, 
zechuan 52—58% $4500 per metric 
ton. Duck Feathers exp. qual. 85% 
$266 per picul. Gallnuts, Hankow 
exp. qual. $28 per picul. Garlic, 
Toasted, Kamshan $90 per  picul, 
Hoyuen $80; Untoasted, Chekiang 
$28.50, Tsingtao small $25. Ground- 
nut Kernels, Thailand $103 per picul. 
Dried Red Chilli, Hunan iq _ $150, 
Szechuan $135. Rosin, East River 
Special grade $97 per quintal, AA- 
grade $99, WW-gr $92.50, Szechuan 
A-gr $77, West River M-gr $84, Hunan 
C-gr. $63.50, Black ungraded $51. 
Alum, Chekiang $30 per picul. Bitter 
Almond, Tientsin red membrane 
medium size $122. Rhubarb, Tientsin 
$65. Maize, red, Hankow $30 per 
icul, c&f Japan £30 per metric ton. 
easeed Cake, West River $19 per 
picul. Castor Seed, Tientsin $46.50 
er picul. Hempseed, NW China large 
33.30. Sesamum Unhulled, Thailand 
black $87 per picul, Vietnam black 
86. Menthol Crystals $22.80 per lb. 
aw Silk, Shanghai 20/22 denier D 
rade $3450 per picul, Canton $2850. 
ea: Green, Taiwan $200 per picul, 
Hunan 1q $410; Black, Hunan 3q $182. 
Groundnut Oil, Indonesia 1q_ in tin 
#160 per picul, 2q in drum_ $150: 
Thailand new stock in tin $167 & 
$180. Vietnam 2q in tin $135. 
Beans: Broad, Chekiang choice qual. 
$42.50 per picul. Soya, Green, Indo- 
nesia $69 forward; Yellow, Africa 
new stock $90. Green, Hankow new 
stock $76; Vietnam best qual. $67.20. 
Rice— White Rice, Thailand A.5% 
$83.30 per picul, B.10% $82.90. C.15% 
$81.30. Fa Yiu, HK-New Territories 
lq $80 per picul; See Mew, HK-N.T. 
new stock $97 per picul. 


Published and edited by ERIC 
E. HALPERN for and on behalf 
of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 


ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
phone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
The Far Eastern Economic 


Review is published weekly and 
printed in Hongkong by the 


Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 
Road, C 


* * 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Overseas $93 oor £6.0.0-or 
US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 
“UCOMETAL” 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


85884. “UCOMETAL” 
303 Edinburgh House, 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence - 
Sambre et Moselle. | 


Pig Iron 


Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. .. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 3 
“F, De Jong" 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


35884. “DEJON” 
303 Edinburgh House. | 


Twice Weekly flights from Hong Kong 


TO EUROPE — via Manila or Bangkok, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Tel Aviv. 


TO AMERICA — via Manila to Honolulu, San 
, Francisco, Mexico City. 
TO ORIENT POINTS — Okinawa, Tokyo 
and Taipei. 


P A Ain Lines. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 

Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. ~ 
Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 
Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 4 
Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. ; 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 3 


¢ THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED «© | 
(REGISTERED IN LONDON UNDER TH* COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890. ON 2NnD 1692) 
F'| Reserves and Undivided Profits. .... 1,700,148 : 
Head Office: Agents in New York: 
* 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. . Chase National Bank of the City of New York ® : 
Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal ° 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN | HONGKONG 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION commen. 
CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH * 
* MADRAS. yi KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND * 
go KUALA ARENGGANU BANGKOK 
* CHITTAGONG PENANG OSAKA * 
KHULNA PORT LOUIS”. GAPORE TOKYO a ~ ; 
A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ® 4 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 
* * 3 


= 
= Via INDIA to EUROPE Ch 
ibe - | 
and across the PACIFIC | 
| 
Ber | 
FIBA V.BN 
| 
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When you Travel by B.0.A.C. 
you can really “See the World” 


You may break your journey at any—or all— points en route at no extra 
cost, except for your hotel and personal expenses at each stopover point. 


Advise your Booking Agent of your intcnded stopovers when you make 
your reservation in order to retain the benefit of the through fare from 
the point where your journey begins to your eventual destination. Hotel 
accommodation and onwards reservations to suit your convenience will be 
gladly arranged. 


For full particulers apply to your Travel Agent, or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. (Genero! Agents 
in Hong Kong & Crna), 14-16 Pedder Street. Hong Kong, Tel. 27765-6 and | Pennsulo Arcade, 
Kowloon, Telephone 59/6/-2-3. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF a. 


BY 
FY B (A f Factory ¢ Orrice: SHavxiwan Roap . Tei.no: 
2¥3,Dces Vorux Rp,C.HK. Tet.no:213%6 


f BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION Snow Roons : 
- 335,NATHAN RD.KoOwLOon. Ton. NO:577 18 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION CABLES: HONTRANCO SHIPYARD 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG and LIGHTER OWNERS OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE BANGKOK TOKYO 
ERR ERR R ARERR RE RE RE ERE eee 


7. 
| 
| ott 
* 
* * 
* 
% 
* SHAN TSENG NGAU CHI WAN 
° 
* 
* 
* 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


JARDINE, MATHESON { | 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA | 
Importers and Exporters, 
HONG KONG ? Tea and General Merchants, ) | 
Insurance, Shipping and 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 ) Air Transport i | 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and ) 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
-Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited. 


OOOO 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Prince Line Limited | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AGENTS: 
vont Glen Line Limited 
1386 BRANCHES: Royal Mail Lines Limited 
7718 HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Co., Ltd. 

ific T t Lines, Inc. 

TOKYO || a 

* vamiininsh’ VANCOUVER The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd, 

Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

4 NAGOYA COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 

* KOBE CANTON* Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

* ‘ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., q 

OSAKA FOOCKOW Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

> ! * Business temporarily suspended. } Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

| , The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. : 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

e Merchants arine Insurance Co., 

Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited 

| Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 

& 

& Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 

enya. 3 

| CORPORATION LIMITED. 

| 


fi 
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Managed by 
A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK .... .... .... 
M.V. MAREN MAERSK .... .... .... .... Dec. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. HULDA MAERSE ...... .... .... .... Nov. 6 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK .... .... .... Nov. 14 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSE .... .... .... ... Nov. 7 
M.V. AGNETE MAERSK .... .... .... Dec. 7 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M.V. EMILE MAERSE ..:. .... .... ..:. Nov. 23 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 
Tel: 36066-9. Pedder Building. 


50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG ete. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bille of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every ind and i6th of each month. 


Refrigerated eargo space, carge oil tanks, 
and stremgroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continenta! Ports 


Offices ig Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES | 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


Pri‘ 


| 


| 
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